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I.—ENOCH OF ASCOLI’S MS OF THE ELEGIA IN 
MAECENATEM. 


In A. J. P. for 1887, p. 408, I gave some account of the Vatican 
Codex 3269 which contains the Divae, and immediately preceding 
it the Elegy on Maecenas. It is the subscription appended to this 
latter which gives the MS its value, finzt elegia inuenta ab "enoc 
in dacia : for we may reasonably infer that our MS copied exactly 
the readings which Enoch found in his newly discovered, seem- 
ingly Danish, codex. The value of these readings must be 
judged independently, and is not greatly affected by the goodness 
or badness of the variants which the same MS presents in the 
Dirae: for (1) the Elegia alone has the above-mentioned sub- 
scription, (2) though it is likely, as I suggested, that the Dirae 
in Vat. 3269 may have been also copied from Enoch’s transcript, 
this is at best conjecture, and it is a well known fact zz re diplo- 
matica that the authority of the readings in any two works 
contained in the same codex and in the same handwriting must 
be judged separately, and determined, after all, mainly on internal 
grounds. The reason of this is palpable. The sources from 
which each separate work is transcribed may be of quite different 
dates, and therefore of quite different values. I will mention a 
telling instance. The Tours Ovid (of early thirteenth century) is 
one of the very best and most uncorrupted sources for constituting 
the text of the /ézs ; but it is not equally valuable in the Herozdes. 

I will now give the readings of Vat. 3269 in the Alegia in 
Maecenatem. 


Incipit mecenas maronis, 
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3 erat. 5 in religata ratis carina. .6 Et redit. 8 sed repetitque 
senex. gtucum. 10 Illius. 11 Fidus eras uobis. 11 Regis eras 
genus hetrusce. 12 rhomaneettu. 16 posse nocere. 17 doctas. 
19 uincit peritus harenas. 20 Lictof in extremo quam simul unda 
mouet. 21 Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una. 22 
Diluuii ac nimia. 23 uexere. 24 precintos. 25 Liuida. 27 Nun 
minus urbis efat (at first I read this as erat with eras superscribed; 
perhaps it is more likely to be evra?) et cesaris obses. 28 Nun 
tibifecit. 29 oscura amantem. 32 Maiores: maius obstinuisse 
fuit. 33 nimphasque canentes. 34 pomosi certa. 35 ortis. 37 
Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta libelli. 39 Quid faceret 
comes ingét idem. 40 Miles et angusti fortiter usque pius. 41 
uoluerunt. 42 Ignibus hostiles reddere lingua rates. 44 Quam 
tunc ille tener tam grauis hostis erat. 45 texerunt lata. 46 circum. 
47 fugientis. 49 Pax erat hecillo laxarunt otia cvltus. 50 Omnia 
uictores. 54 stupriturpis herer. 55 Hic tela in profugos tantum 
curauerat arcum. 56 Misit ad extremos exorientis equos. 60 
duas. 61, 2 Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos Bacchea 
purpurea candidiora niue. 65 sandalia talos. 69 Inpiger multo. 
7O suas. 71 tecum tenera tecum. 72 erimanthe. 73 Vitro. 74 
Leuisti. 77 lassiua fauentes, 79 thorosa. 81 cum iam premit. 
82 Hidros. 83 renascentem tenet hydram. 84 inmanes. 86 
aduersas. 87 et enidas. 88 percubuisse diem. 89 et quid. 90 
signa. gi dumte. 93 alterum uictor om. 94 odorata. 95 Vic- 
torem uictus metuat. 96 in stata cernere. 98 moderatur, 101 
Conglutinantur. 102 Verberat et gelidos. 105 non est temera- 
rius. 107 Ergo saxa parens postquam scilleia legit. 108 Cyane- 
osque metus iam religanda ratis. 109 Viscera dissecti mutauerat 
arietis agni. 110 Aetas et succis omne perita suis. 111 iuuenes- 
cere posse decebat. 113 recurrentibus. 114 Ergo non reddit. 
115 Viuacesque magis ceruos decet esse pauentes. 119 titonus 
coniunx. 120 Atque ita iam. 122 cdplacuisse. 123 actus. 
124, 125 om. 126 Tu dare. 129 chori iuuenem. 130 Que 
nemus. 131 infuscis. 133 coritium olentes. 134et. 135 Nunc 
redditur. 136 decubuise. 137 Ter pilium fluere. 138 Dicebant 
tamenhunc. 139 annosa secula. 140Disspensata nempe. 144 
Non niquam scitiens. 147 inquid turpiter. 148 bruti fidem. 
151 dicit. 152 qui prope. 153 Sed manifestus. 155 si tamen 
cesare. 156 satis est. 160 Nec tamen hoc ultra hoc potuisse 
uelim. 161 Sed. 163 Et dec&q& certe uiuam tibi semper amar 
(this last word I could not decipher ; without the superscribed (’) 
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it would be amare). 164 tibi. 165 quicquid. 166 Tunc ego. 
167 beate. 168 Vnus Mecenas. 169 uoluit quod contigit esse. 
173 et tibi sucrescant. 175 Sed tibi secura quoprimum liuia 
coniuns. 177 Cum deus interris. 178 in patrio collucet. 


7,8 


Illa petit iuuenes prima florente iuuenta, 
Non oblita tamen repetitque+ senes, 


Perhaps, 

Non oblita tamen cz¢ repetitque senes. 
As Gorallus (Le Clerc) observed, this passage is very similar to a 
line of the Epicedion Drust, 372, spoken of Fortuna, 


Iila rapit iuuenes, sustinet illa senes, 


This might suggest 


Non oblita tamen suscipit illa senes, 

Vincit uulgares uincit ¢peritus harenas, 
Most MSS Jéerztus. 

This is usually altered into deryl/us. But deryllus would hardly 
have been corrupted into feritus, or even deritus; nor, to my 
knowledge, are beryls found in the sea; nor is the word ever 
found in the feminine. The meaning is, I believe, much the same 
as in Prop. 1V 5, 22: £t¢ guae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 
II 16,17: Semper in Oceanum mittit me quaerere gemmas Et 
tubet ex ipsa tollere dona Tyro. The Syrian coast, on which both 
Tyre and Berytus lay, produced rare shells, which were bought at 
high prices either as curiosities or to be worked into cameos or 
other female ornaments. This interpretation also agrees with 
guam, which Enoch’s MS with most others gives. The word 
Berytus is applied in 20 with an easily understood extension of 
meaning to the thing signified, in other words the Berytian she//, 


Litore in extremo quam simul unda mouet, 


‘which the wave sweeps with it at the farthest verge of the beach,’ 
i, e. where it is nearest to the water. 


23, a3: 
Quod cinctus eras animo quoque carpitur una 
Diluuii ac nimia simplicitate tua, 


Edd. have rightly restored from other MSS diéscinctus and unum ; 
rightly also guod for guogue of all MSS. But for animo a great 
variety of conjectures have been proposed, amongst which I sig- 
nalize as very plausible Hilberg’s xzmio, with which compare 
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Plautus’ zstuc nimio magnae mellinaest mihi, where Ussing aptly 
compares Terence’s paulo tolerabilis, Heaut. 205. When, many 
years ago, I read through the £/eg/a for the first time in Riese’s 
Anthologia Latina (No. 779), I wrote at the side zmo, and I still 
think this possible, ‘the one thing at which the farce-actor rails.’ 
Cannegieter has restored mimo to Avian. Fab. V 9: Ast udi 
terribilis animo circum stetit horror, where it seems more than 
probable. Biicheler’s /omo introduces a personage of very rare 
occurrence in Latin writers, though very frequent in the Greek 


Anthology. 
Bahrens and Chatelain agree in restoring v. 22 as follows: 


Diluis hoc animi simplicitate tui. 


Certainly ”zmia is quite out‘of keeping with the classical character 
of the Latinity of the Elegy elsewhere. 
27, 28: 


Num minus urbis erat custos et Caesaris obses ? 
Nunc tibi non tutas fecit in urbe uias? 


Nuncubi, Scaliger, for Nunc tibt. I think, wrongly. (1) The 
word is rare and does not stand on the same level as sicudz. (2) 
Num tidbit returns to the Liuide, the jealous detractor of v. 28. 
‘Has he not secured you unmolested streets?’ i. e. by footpads 
and other night assailants. This is one of the many instances in 
which the reputation of the great scholar has overpowered the 
sober judgment of critics, even in despite of reclaiming MSS. 


37° 


Marmora meonii uincunt monumenta libelli 
Viuitur ingenio, cetera mortis erunt. 


Scaliger conj. Warmorea Aonit. The variants minaez tunnez point 
rather to /oniz: ‘the poems of Homer outlive monuments of 
marble.’ 

39. The form of the corruption zmge¢ (zngeret) in Vat. suggests 
integer rather than zzpiger. Riese, I see, retains this zz/eger of most 
MSS, but though Maecenas was no doubt a man of unblemished 
character, and as such well suited to be the companion of Augustus, 
it is obvious that he is thought of here as the indefatigable friend 
who not only shared his master’s journeys, but fought in his 
battles. The following verse which MSS generally give 


Miles et Augusti fortiter usque pius, 


is retained by Ribbeck, who explains ‘ fortiter defunctus erat idem 
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comes inpiger et miles Augusti usque pius.’ I think this does 
violence to the words ; surely the meaning is as given by Le Clerc, 
‘he had done his part to the end, at once as unwearied companion 
and as soldier in Augustus’ service, bravely loyal to the last.’ Le 
Clerc aptly quotes Terence’s Defunctus tam sum, nihil est quod 
dicat mihi, Eun. Prol. 15, where Pseudo-Donatus explains ‘ omni 
labore liberatus sum,’ ‘iam destiti periclitari.’ The line, however, 
is a very weak one, though none of the proposed corrections seems 
probable. 

42. The accus. hostiles rates may be right if /guibus is con- 
structed closely with gna, almost as if it referred to it assonantly, 
. tynibus (sua) ligna reddere, sc. hostiles rates. The fact of reddere 
being chosen rather than dedere somewhat confirms this view. 


44: 


Quam tunc ille tener tam grauis hostis erat. 


This reading of Vat. seems palpably right; the antithesis is double 
and very effective: ‘As youthful, so formidable a foe,’ ‘He proved 
himself then a foe as formidable as he was young.’ 

45. lata Vat. rightly ‘far and wide.’ 


53) 54: 


Hic modo miles erat, ne posset femina Romam 
Dotalem stupri turpis habere sui. 


Vat. herere, pointing perhaps to some corruption. At any rate 
it would be hard to parallel Romam dotalem stupri sui in the 
sense of pretium dotale stupri. Possibly 


Dotalem stupris subdere turpis heri, 
Propertius, speaking of Cleopatra, similarly says, III 11, 32: 


Coniugis obsceni pretium Romana poposcit 
Moenia et addictos in sua regna patres, 


6: 
5 Misit ad extremos texorientis equos, 
I suspect another corruption. Perhaps acta orientis. 
61, 62: 


Sum memor et certe memini sic ducere tyrsos 
Bacchea purpurea candidiora niue. 


This passage is usually printed substantially as I have given it, 
with the change of Bacchea to Bracchia. This is not impossible, 
for in Ov. Met. III 518 one of Korn’s MSS has (2“#* where the 
true reading is either bacchica or bacchia. But what is ducere 
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thyrsos ? and what is purpurea niue? Both combinations are 
extraordinary. Does the poet mean that Bacchus’ arms ‘trail’ 
thyrsi, or ‘lead on’ the bands of thyrsus-bearers? and how could 
the very whitest arms be called more glistening than sparkling 
snow? Even if the lustrous sheen of a swan’s plumage could be 
called by Horace purple ( purpureis oloribus, IV 1, 20), this does 
not prove the application of the word to snow. It is true that 
there is sometimes a rose color in snow, known as rose-snow ; but 
this would be quite out of keeping in a comparison with white 
arms. Besides, purpureas precedes in v. 60. 

I have found in a Bodleian fifteenth century copy of the Elegia 
(Auct. F. 4, 28) a reading which appears to me to suggest a 
wholly new line of explanation : 


Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere tyrso 
Baccha purpuera candidiora niue, 


from which I elicit 


Bacche fuer, pura candidiora niue, 


‘I recall the past and am sure I remember thee, young Bacchus, 
saying thus frankly to thy thyrsus, words of candor beyond the 
unsullied snow.’ The candor of Maecenas is well known ; Horace 
addresses him as Candide Maecenas, Epod. XIV 5; and what is 
more to the point, in v. 135 of this very E/egia we have Nunc 
pretium candoris habes. Bacchus is identified by the poet with 
Maecenas ; as I think will be clear if I quote the passage in full. 
He is illustrating the justifiable seclusion of Maecenas by the 
example of the gods, Bacchus (57-68), Hercules (69-86), Jupiter 
(87-92): 
Bacche coloratos postquam deuicimus Indos, 
Potasti galea dulce iuuante merum. 
Et tibi securo tunicae fluxere solutae, 
Te puto purpureas tunc habuisse duas. 
Sum memor et certe memini sic dicere thyrso, 
Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue. 
Et tibi thyrsus erat gemmis ornatus et auro. 
Serpentes hederae uix habuere locum. 
Argentata tuos etiam fsandalia talos 
Vinxerunt certe, nec puto Bacche, negas. 
Mollius es solito mecum tum multa locutus 
Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua. 


The poet, who has just described Apollo as fighting on Augustus’ 
side at Actium, carries on the same idea with Bacchus. He 
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imagines himself at Actium, the comrade of the god in the battle, 
witnessing with him this new conquest of Indian tribes (/mdos, by 
which is meant the colored populaces of the farthest East, as in G. 
II 172, Aen. VIII 705, is probably meant to suggest Bacchus’ 
ancient and mythical conquest of India, Prop. III 17, 22), and 
then, victory secured, the changed demeanor of the god, now that 
the dangers of war were over and the reign of peace has set in. 
‘I saw thee change thy helmet to a wine-cup; thy robes flowed 
loose about thee. Like a very wanton, thou didst assume a two- 
fold tunic, and each of purple. I recall thy free boyish words 
over the jewelled thyrsus that was thy companion (Bacchus is 
supposed to address the thyrsus perhaps as a witness to his 
sincerity); thou wilt not deny the silver-broider’d sandals round 
thy ankles. All bespoke a wanton’s mood. Then didst thou un- 
bend and hold long converse with me ; then didst thou vent thy 
soul in new and choice words.’ 

Le Clerc saw long ago that our poet here is describing some 
actual person ; but that person cannot be M. Antonius, though 
the passages cited by him from Velleius, Plutarch, and Dion Cas- 
sius show that he, in a special sense, not only might be, but was 
often identified with Bacchus. Here, however, there could be no 
place for Antonius, the defeated opponent of Augustus, any more 
than in the similar descriptions of Actium in Vergil and Propertius. 
Rather the poet has Maecenas throughout in his thoughts; the 
two personalities, of the god and the minister, are crowded 
together somewhat inartistically, suggesting indeed that Maecenas, 
in the effusive joy which followed the decisive defeat of Antonius 
and Cleopatra at Actium, had himself assumed the very same 
character as his defeated opponent ; had taken the jewelled thyrsus, 
double tunic and silvered sandals which Antonius had been in the 
habit of wearing in the character rod véov Atovioov (Bacche puer). 
Indeed, in the last two verses, 


Mollius es solito mecum tum multa locutus 
Et tibi consulto uerba fuere noua, 


the god slips entirely out of view, and we are confronted unmis- 
takably with the sti/us remissus mollis et dissolutus which Macro- 
bius S. II 4, 12, ascribes to Maecenas, and which Augustus 
parodied in the well known words there quoted: Vale mel gen- 
tium, meculle, ebur ex Etruria, lasar Arretinum, adamas supernas, 
Tiberinum margaritum, Cilniorum smaragde, iaspi figulorum, 
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berylle Porsenae, carbuncule Arabice, (so C. W. King) iva ovrvrépe 
mavra, pddaypa moecharum. Cf. the words of Seneca, Ep. 114: mon 
oratio Maecenatis aeque soluta est quam ipse discinctus ? non tam 
insignita illius uerba quam cultus, quam comitatus, quam uxor ? 

65. Sandalia of Vat., scandalia of F. 4, 28, will hardly give 
way for /a/aria of many early MSS, with ¢a/os immediately fol- 
lowing; but it is difficult to see what was the original word. It 
cannot have been Sicyonia, and is not likely to have been 
Tyrrhenica (see Pollux, where both these words are given as names 
of women’s shoes); on the other hand, no word like sazdicina or 
sandar(a)cina would seem to suit uznxerunt, which must, I think, 
refer to some kind of fastening for the /ee?. 


71: 


Sic te cum tenera multum lusisse puella. 
For multum Vat. gives, with several MSS, ¢ecum. If this is not 
a mere repetition of ¢ecum, it may be a corruption of fectum, or 
possibly of moechum. 

87, 88: 


Fudit Aloidas geminos dominator Olympi, 
Dicitur in nitidum percubuisse diem. 


I read procubuisse with Arundel 133, and explain of Jupiter leaning 
forward into the bright light of day, i. e. looking downwards to earth, 
before sending his eagle to make a more thcrough search for him. 
His own glance is not enough to find the Ganymede whom the 
more keen-eyed eagle ravishes and bears aloft to his master. 


89, 90: 


Atque aquilam misisse suam, quae quaereret ecquid 
Posset amaturo digna referre Ioui. 


digna Heinsius for signa of MSS, rightly, I think. 


107: 
Argo saxa pauens postquam Scylleia legit 
Cyaneosque metus iam religanda ratis. 


For pauens Vat. and F. 4, 28 give parvens. This variant is inter- 
esting ; for if it is right, it may serve as a close parallel to 0 dona 
mater of Catull. LXIV 23, which I have explained in my com- 
mentary of the Argo. It is some argument in support of parens, 
that Jauens forms a flat tautology with Cyaneosgue metus, and 
this is not one of the faults of the Fvegia, though it abounds in 
iterations of the same word. 


147, 148: 


Mene inquit iuuenis primaeui /urpiter ante 
Augustam fBruti non cecidisse +fidem, 
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There can, I think, be no doubt that the change of Bruti to Drusi, 
of fidem to diem, is right; indeed, they seem to be generally 
accepted by modern critics. But in v. 147 no notice has been 
taken of ¢urpiter, most MSS giving Juppiter. I confess to a 
leaning towards this reading of Vat. Maecenas might naturally 
think it shameful to outlive Drusus, ‘not to have died before 
young Drusus in his prime had ended his short span of life.’ At 
any rate it seems worth while to call attention to a unique v. 1. 


155, 156: 


‘Sed tamen hoc satis est, uixi te, Caesar, amico. 
Et morior,’ dixit ‘dum moriorque, sat est. 


‘But yet Iam content in the thought that living I was Caesar’s 
friend. Now, I die; and in my hour of death, I am contented in 
that thought.’ Such, I think, is the meaning ; but it is also pos- 
sible that 4e Caesar, amico extends to Et morior, ‘living I was 
Caesar’s friend, and dying I am still.’ 

158: 


Cum dicar subita uoce fuisse tibi. 


A very elegant use of the euphemistic fui, fuit, etc. no 


more.’ 
159-162: 
Hoc mihi contingat, iaceam tellure sub aequa. 
Nec tamen hoc ultra Thos potuisse uelim. 
Sed meminisse uelim, uiuam sermonibus illic. 
Semper ero, semper si meminisse uoles. 
Perhaps 


Nec tamen hoc ultra #z/ potuisse uelim, 
Sed meminisse uelim. 


‘And yet this is not the only thing I could wish to have effected ; 
I would fain that thou shouldst remember me still.’ 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


II—RECENT PLATONISM IN ENGLAND.’ 


Platon est un incomparable philosophe. Tout ce que je regrette, c’est le 
tort qu’on lui a fait en l’exposant 4 l’admiration un peu pédantesque de jeunes 
disciples qui se sont mis & chercher une doctrine arrétée dans les charmantes 
fantaisies philosophiques que ce rare esprit nous a laissées.—RENAN. 


Mr. Archer-Hind’s edition of the Timaeus deserves from all 
English-speaking students the ample recognition that it will as a 
matter of course receive at Cambridge. It is not, in view of the 
subject, a laborious work, nor one of profound erudition. The 
purely scholastic and exegetical material of the notes is almost all 
to be found in Stallbaum and Martin. But we know what the 
literal method of Grote and the easy-going aestheticism of Jowett 
made of these materials. The architectonic or demiurgic mind of 
Mr. Archer-Hind has evolved a cosmos out of this chaos, and 
introduced light where, except to Platonic specialists, all was dark- 
ness before. Armed with this edition the lay student need wait 
no longer for the “ wide leisure” of Emerson’s “elect morning,” 
but may dare to open the Timaeus at once. He will not under- 
stand all Mr. Archer-Hind’s metaphysics (who does ?), but he will 
find the chief difficulties of the dialogue clearly explained in brief 
compass. It is better to be right than learned. Our editor’s 
translations and explanations are generally right, and therefore, 
while I should have welcomed a larger number of pertinent illus- 
trations of Platonic idiom and style from allied dialogues, I am 
not going to find fault with him at a time when the accumulation 
of statistical erudition, pertinent or impertinent, threatens to become 
the scholar’s ideal. In fact the preface disarms such criticism 
by the announcement that the chief object of the edition is the 
elucidation of the philosophical significance of the dialogue, 
hitherto neglected. The text is in the main that of Hermann with 
a few trifling alterations. 

The notes are occupied with a clear English restatement of 
Martin’s judicious scientific explanations, with an exposition of 


1 The Timaeus of Plato; edited,with Introduction and Notes, by R. D. Archer- 
Hind. Macmillan & Co., London and New York.—Plato’s Later Theory of 
Ideas. Henry Jackson, Journal of Philology, Nos. 20, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30. 
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the metaphysical theory set forth as a whole in the introduction, 
and with lucid interpretations of several difficult passages, where 
the editor’s superior philosophic insight has enabled him to correct 
the errors of his predecessors. The most valuable part of the 
work is, I think, the close and rhythmic translation, added primarily 
with a view to relieving the notes of grammatical exegesis. It is 
not only generally correct, giving the true meaning in a number 
of passages where Jowett, Stallbaum, and even Martin had failed, 
but in rhythm and vocabulary it shows throughout a true feeling 
for the tone and movement of the original, the absence of which 
makes the version of Jowett so intensely irritating to the scholar. 

It is a pleasure to have the implied sanction of a scholar like 
Mr. Archer-Hind for two principles often ignored’: 1st. That 
exact translation is the best possible form of grammatical exegesis ; 
2d. That easy modern essay English is not the proper dialect for , 
versions of the great classics. 

I cannot speak with like approval of the metaphysical theory 
that is expounded in the introduction and that runs through the 
notes. Any reasonably consistent philosophic interpretation of 
Plato is better than none; for Plato himself certainly thought he 
was philosophizing, and the professed renunciation of the philo- 
sophic point of view is in reality a mere falling back upon the 
unconscious metaphysics of the vulgar: etre etre 
gnréov dirocopnréov. And Mr. Archer-Hind’s philosophic habit of 
mind, baseless as I hold the metaphysical fabric he has constructed 
out of the Timaeus, has repeatedly guided him aright, where the 
credulous literalness of Grote and the artless aestheticism of 
Jowett went astray. But, on the other hand, it has in a few cases 
led him into demonstrable errors. I propose in a subsequent 
paper to discuss these and some other matters wherein I differ 
from Mr. Archer-Hind, in such a way that my criticism may be 
used as a supplementary commentary to his book. But before 
examining Mr. Archer-Hind’s treatment of the Timaeus in detail, 
it will be necessary to take account of the general interpretation of 
Platonism on which it is based. The leadership of the nineteenth 
century revival of Platonism has since the middle of the century 
passed from Germany and France to England. The writings of 
Whewell, Emerson, Grote, Mill, Jowett, Martineau, and Matthew . 
Arnold have taught Englishmen to find something more in Plato 
than the Coleridgian or Taylorian mysticism which was so repel- 
lent to De Quincey, Landor, and Macaulay. Constantly multiplying 
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evidences of Platonic influence can be traced in the more thought- 
ful literature of the past quarter of a century; and indications are 
not wanting that the dialogues have been a favorite study of late 
years among the keener minds at the universities. The result of this 
study, however, could hitherto only be divined from occasional 
utterances in the notes of the excellent editions published by Eng- 
lish scholars in the Clarendon Press Series. It has been evident 
all along that scholars would not acquiesce in the interpretation 
of Grote, which was at once pronounced inadequate even by 
such sympathetic critics as Lewes and Mill. But a new synthesis 
of results would have been premature in the years immediately 
following the publication of his ponderous volumes. The elabo- 
rate papers of Mr. Henry Jackson on Plato’s Later Theory of 
Ideas, and the introduction to Mr. Archer-Hind’s Timaeus, though 
_ by no means constituting a complete statement, now enable us to 
define more closely the direction which English thought is taking 
in this matter. Speaking generally, the tendency seems to be to 
seek in the Platonic dialogues a progressive metaphysical develop- 
ment towards a system of monistic idealism with modern analogies, 
and to correlate this view of the growth of Plato’s thought with 
- the literary criticism that places the Republic among his earlier 
writings and the abstracter logical dialogues last. This tendency 
I cannot but regard as misleading. The application of modern 
metaphysical formulas to the Platonic writings requires to be con- 
trolled by a much severer scrutiny of the Greek text than the 
impatient philosophic mind is often willing to give. The attempt 
to trace a progressive development of thought in the dialogues is 
foredoomed to failure from the start. Without wishing to be 
held to say that Plato had no period of growth and never changed 
his mind, I think the dialogues do show that he belongs to the 
thinkers whose thought is first revealed to us in its maturity and 

remains essentially the same through life, rather than to the Hegels 

and Schellings who go through periods and have a first, second, 

and third manner. If this view is sound, a judicious interpreter 

of Plato must rest content with showing from the dialogues what 

were the habitual thoughts and feelings with which Plato contem- 

plated the world of the fourth century B. C., and how they were 

relaied to the experience of that century. And the first task of 
suck an interpreter will be to examine systems that profess to 

expound the gradual growth of a complete and consistent meta- 

physic in Plato, and to show that they will not bear confrontation 

in detail with the actual text. 
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Mr. Archer-Hind’s is only the most recent of many attempts to 
represent Plato as what the philosophic jargon of the day politely 
or prudently calls a pantheistic monist. From the days when 
Panaetius rejected the Phaedo, Plato’s concessions to “vulgar 
dualism” have been a stumbling-block to vigorous and rigorous 
philosophers. And the device employed by these logical people 
has always been the same: they stigmatize as mythical all that 
does not square with their interpretation. The inevitable develop- 
ment of Platonism into pantheism is a thought much dwelt on in the 
writings of the brilliant French school that grew up and worked 
under the stimulus of Victor Cousin. Pantheism is the adime, as 
they naively call it, towards which historic Platonism in Plotinus, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, and Ficinus ever tends—the abyss that 
at one point of his career nearly swallowed up the politic Cousin 
himself—the abyss on the verge of which Vacherot and Ravaisson 
still find it a perilous pleasure to dance. The logical French mind 
with its direct methods deduces pantheism from Platonism very 
simply. If only the ideas have reality, and every idea is itself 
included in the next higher abstraction, the highest idea, that of 
Being, or call it by its synonym the Good or God, must absorb 
all reality and alone truly exist. So short by the high abstract 
method that ignores the real life in which the man’s being was 
rooted is the distance from Plato to his spiritual antipode Spinoza. 
Less simple is the method followed by those German scholars of 
whom Teichmiiller is a type. They accept the anima mundi of 
the Timaeus as a pantheistic Stoic world-soul, reject the Demiurgus 
as a myth, and interpret all other elements of Platonism, including 
the ideas, into harmony with their hypothesis. Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
affinities are with this school, but in his case we must take account 
of two further complications: 1. Mr. Archer-Hind and his friend 
Mr. Jackson’ have compounded for themselves out of Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Hegel, and Darwin, a peculiar mixed mode of logical 
idealistic evolutionary pantheism, which is the doctrine they 
naturally attribute to Plato. 2. Mr. Archer-Hind has accepted 
from Mr. Jackson the theory of two radically distinct stages in 
Plato’s evolution, one in which he taught the hypostatized reality 
of all general notions (an hypothesis which could lead to pan- 
theism only by the French logical short-cut), and a later period in 
which he admitted ideas of natural kinds only. This later theory 


1 This is a perhaps unwarranted inference of my own from their writings. 
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of ideas Mr. Archer-Hind (Introduction, p. 27) combines with the 
“hint of the Philebus” that finite souls are derived from the 
infinite soul, and with the doctrine of Berkeleian idealism he 
manages to conjure out of the Theaetetus, the doctrine that “ mate- 
rial objects are but the perceptions of finite souls,” to this Hege- 
lian result: “In the Timaeus, then, the universe is conceived as 
the self-evolution of absolute thought. There is no more a 
distinction between mind and matter, for all is mind. All that 
exists is the self-moved differentiation of the one absolute thought, 
which is the same as the idea of the Good.” This is for Mr. 
Archer-Hind 


“la dottrina che si asconde 
Sotto il velame delli versi strani.” 


The reader will feel that I do not take all this very seriously; 
and in truth, when one thinks of the rich and manifold intellectual 
life of Plato’s time, of the constant pre-occupation of his mind 
with social, political, educational and literary interests, wholly 
ignored here, the attempt to interpret his masterpieces by means 
of ingenious juggling with the counters of an abstract terminology 
does seem very much like trifling. I shall endeavor in subse- 
quent papers to show how, without entire ignoring of equations 
of metaphysical formulas, the sounder interpretation of Plato 
must be above all psychological, historical, literary, and must 
never leave out of sight his predominant moral, social, and reli- 
gious feelings. Nevertheless, metaphysical ground and _ lofty 
tumbling is an exercise of the human mind to be studied and 
accounted for like any other, and my object in this introductory 
paper is not merely to protest against the theses of Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Archer-?Iind, but also to make their meaning plain to 
readers who may have been bewildered by the dialect in which 
they have been expounded by their authors. Nor, to be serious, 
would I deny that there is a sense in which such interpretations 
are sound. The history of philosophy seems to indicate that 
consistent metaphysical thinking tends to issue in some form of 
monism. Plato is, perhaps, when he chooses to be so, the most 
consistent thinker of whom literature holds record, and it is 
natural that his modern admirers should attribute metaphysical 
consistency to him also. But it is more than probable that Plato, 
with his constant concern for edification, and his deep-seated 
feeling that “the father and maker of this universe is hard to find 
out, and impossible to proclaim to all men when found,” cared 
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much less for ultimate metaphysical consistency than his modern 
admirers. Mr. Archer-Hind, however, in his desire to maintain 

against the disciples of Grote the principle that Plato does not 

talk at random and does not contradict himself, offers us a rigid 

metaphysical interpretation of the Timaeus in which no allowance 

is made for these disturbing human elements, 

But before proceeding further with this subject it is necessary 
to turn back and examine from the beginning Mr. Jackson’s view 
of Plato’s later theory of ideas, which is accepted by Mr. Archer- 
Hind and made the basis of his entire exposition. As there are 
probably very few students who have really read and understood 
Mr. Jackson’s voluminous papers, I will embody in my argument, 
subject to correction, a brief résumé of their substance. Mr. 
Jackson starts from the conviction that there must be something 
more than Aristotelian misconception in the account of the later 
Platonic theory of ideas given in the Metaphysics. Examining 
the Philebus with this thought, he finds a clew to the later doctrine. 
The most important element of the dialogue, according to Mr. 
Jackson, is not as Plato repeatedly says, the ethical,’ but the meta- 
physical. The introductory discussion on method is not, he 
thinks, what it appears to be on its face, an attempt to dispose of 
logical cavils (ras rév coguoray évoxdnoes) before entering on the 
main discussion.’ It is the proposal of metaphysical dmopia: whose 
solution is to be covertly suggested in the sequel.° 


1 Cf. 11D, 18E, 19C, 60BCD, 64A, 66E. 

2 Cf. the numerous analogous passages of the Laws (627B, 627D, 644A, 8648, 
huiv dé Ta viv bvoudtwr dboepic Adyoc), and of the Republic (454A, 
436CDE, 437A), where Plato indicates his perception of possible logical prob- 
lems or cavils that he does not care to discuss. 

3 This point is essential. Mr. Jackson’s summary, J. of P. 20, 267, gives the 
letter rather than the spirit when he says (cf. 15C): “ The question, ‘ How is it 
that the separately existent monad or idea is reproduced in a multitude of par- 
ticulars ?’ having been raised, and all present except Philebus having agreed that 
the discussion of it should not be deferred.” The question that must not be 
deferred, as appears from 19E-20B, is the contest between 7dov7 and voic. 
The subsidiary logical difficulties must be xaA@¢ duodoynbévra—a very different 
thing. The duodoyia on which Socrates insists is that the “‘ one and many ” is 
an “ everlasting subjective affection of human language” (15D), and when Pro- 
tarchus begs him to find some device to dismiss this confusion from our 
discourse (16A), he falls back, in language resembling that of the Phaedrus, 
on the method of ideas and d:aipeore as an immediate gift of heaven (16C-17B), 
and the practical conclusion relevant (18D) to the discussion in hand is that 
we must discriminate the kinds of 7dovf and .vov¢, The young men insist 
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The quadripartite division of all things into mépas dmretpov puxrdy 
and airfa is not what Socrates expressly declares it to be, a con- 
ceptual classificatory device for furtherance of the argument (23B). 
It is the discrimination of four actual permanent elements in things 
which can be definitely equated with the terms of other Platonic 
classifications introduced in other dialogues for other objects. On 
this supposition Mr. Jackson (J. of P. 20, 275; 25, 17) identifies 
the drepoy with matter, or rather with the four elements of the 
Timaeus, and the pexrdy with matter on which a definite form or 
mépas is impressed by the action of airia or vots. When the peerdy 
is an inadequate impression of an imperfect form the result is a 
concrete individual object. The adequate reception of a perfect 
mépas in the drepoy results in a “type” in which Mr. Jackson sees 
the later Platonic idea. 

It is not easy to controvert a theory which hardly assumes to be 
based on Plato’s own language, but which is rather a suspicion 
‘roused by the very pains which have been taken to obscure the 
fact’ (J. of P. 20, 273). The true explanation of the Philebus and 
Sophist, as I have elsewhere shown, is that Plato is determined 
to place logic on a sure basis as independently of metaphysic as 
may be. The doctrine of ideas is “hard to accept and hard to 
reject” (Republic, 532D), and it will require a wondrous man, 
wide experience, and great cleverness (Parmen. 129DE, 133BC) 
to reconcile their absolute unity and transcendental reality with 
their complex involutions in finite knowledge (Parmen. 133), in 
the undefined world of changing phenomena (Philebus, 15B), and 
with onze another (Republic, 476A). But since the rejection of 
ideas (Parmen. 135BC), or the treatment of them as incommuni- 
cable entities (Sophist, 259E), makes dialectic and even rational 
language impossible, we will, though we may not wholly solve the 
problem of being and non-being (Sophist, 251A, 251D), arrange 
our own use of language with regard to them as becomingly as 
possible (Sophist, 254C); and, if we cannot show definitely that 
such transcendental monads exist (Philebus, 15AB) and how they 


only that Socrates, by whatsoever method he pleases, shall determine the 
original controversy (19-20). Socrates does not abandon the method of classi- 
fication here suggested, but returns to it as soon as he has dismissed the 
futile conception of a life of unmixed pleasure or knowledge. The elaborate 
classification of #dovai and émcorijpuac that follows is subordinated to the higher 
elassification of tépac amerpov and puxtév in order to secure a basis of common 
elements for the final comparison. Such are the weraBdcerg év ro 1278. 
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are related to each other and to the fleeting things of generation ; 
if we cannot altogether cure this inherent and ageless affection of 
human speech (Philebus, 15D), which is perhaps attributable to 
the “casual and random habit of mind” (Timaeus, 34C) out of 
which we can hardly hope to rouse ourselves in our present 
dream-like existence(Timaeus, 52C), we will at least seek to free 
ourselves of this confusion as far as possible (Philebus, 16BC), and 
to find some better method to guide our definite discussions than 
this metaphysical eristic about the one and the many and the 
puzzles of rapovcia (Euthydemus, 301A),’ which is always per- 
fectly possible (Sophist, 259C) and perfectly futile. And this 
better method, the gift of the gods to man (Phileb. 16C), is 
always to look for an ideal unit in every multiplicity of perception, 
for we shall find it there if we are really synoptic and know how 
to look at once to the one and to the many ; and when we have 
found it, to analyze and redivide it by the method of the Sophist 
Phaedrus and Philebus in order that we may be able Aéyew re xai 
poveiv. 

This is all definite and consistent enough even for a Plato. And 
it is just what Plato says, with no superadded subtlety of interpre- 
tation. When Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind go on to 
demand a further absolute metaphysical consistency that shall 
finally do away with all problems, they ask of Plato what no human 
mind has yet achieved. They may find a meaning in their “ hypo- 
thetical actualizations” of extra-spatial realities, or in the self- 
evolution of absolute thought under the limitations of space and 
time, but what do they suppose the rest of us can make of 
such formulas for the universe? Plato never attempted a final 
formula, because he felt, with Renan, that ‘‘ Toute phrase appliquée 
a un objet infini est un mythe—elle renferme dans des termes 
limités et exclusifs ce qui est illimité. La tentative d’expliquer 
l’ineffable par des mots est aussi désespérée que celle de1’expliquer 
par des récits ou des images: la langue condamnée 4 cette torture 
proteste, hurle, détonne; chaque phrase implique un _ hiatus 
immense.”* And so after bringing his argument to the point of 
proof, as xpi xat dperis émpedeioda (Euthydemus, 275A), 
and after pointing out the true method and discipline of sound 
philosophizing, he always takes refuge amid a cloud of metaphors 


1 The Euthydemus, which is evidently a mature work, will be hard to fit to 
the later theory of ideas, 
* Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan, 15, 1860. 
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in some beautiful myth of which he can say only 6eds 3¢ mov oider, 
ef ddnOjs rvyxdvee (Repub. 517B). 

To descend to more special criticism: the whole method of 
equating these terms, as if they were concrete substances, with 
other Platonic entities is wrong, because Plato takes great pains to 
make us accept the members of this classification typically as 
abstract general conceptions including the most varied and appa- 
rently disparate phenomena. The dre:por itself is an idéa (16, 17E) 
or dios (18A, cf. 60A where dias is used of 15 dya6év) which, 
though its very name suggests multiplicity, is to be compre- 
hended as a conceptual unit (23E; cf. 25A), and the same holds 
of mépas and ré puxrdy (27D). The principle being radically wrong, 
we need not be surprised that the special equations are hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with Plato’s actual words. In the study of 
the Timaeus (J. of Phil. 25, pp. 17, 18) the drepov is definitely 
equated with the four elements that compose the xéoyos. But in 
20, 275 we find and not actualized referred to the 
It is not easy to believe that Mr. Jackson realized his own meaning 
here. Certainly it is idle to seek a place for air) #d0vj, or non- 
actualized #8ov7, in earth, water, fire, or air, or in any of their 
combinations. Moreover, if Plato intended the dreipov to be a 
synonym of caya composed of the four elements, it is strange that 
he betrays no consciousness of this equivalence in 33D sqq. where 
he treats at large of ciya. The relegation of the ideas to the 
puxrdév is still harder to defend. It is not really necessary to 
assign the ideas any definite place in a scheme which, like all 
Plato’s classifications, was framed for a particular purpose. But 
that aspect of the ideas which Zeller denotes by the phrase “the 
ideas as forces” is evidently allied to airia, and the ideas as forms 
are as obviously connected with mépas—that whose very nature it 
is to possess and impart measure. Mr. Jackson’s argument (20, 
282) that the assigning the ideas to mépas does not remove the 
difficulty of 15B, begs the whole question by assuming that Plato 
or anybody else has ever succeeded in satisfactorily demonstrating 
in language the fixed unities our instinct and our speech require 
amid the flux of experience. The same problem from the sub- 
jective side has baffled all modern philosophers. Kant’s “‘ synthetic 
unity of apperception” is mere tautologous verbiage. Mill’s 
“permanent possibilities”” may supply a principle of unity for 
things ef rs yaiper otrws dvopdtwv, but the continuity and unity of 
mind in memory Mill himself gave up as inexplicable. Why can- 
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not we believe Plato when he says that the puzzle is an inherent 
limitation of human speech? Why try to torture his words into a 
supposed metaphysical consistency which after all proves elusive ? 
For Mr. Jackson cannot really suppose that he has explained 
anything by talking of types formed of a mépas and dretpor outside 
of space and time. Or that if the ideas, as he finally seems to 
hold, are in the mind of God, Plato would have admitted an 
dmeipov there. Or that when we have once escaped the limitations 
of sense and sensuous logic by making the ideas vojpara Geod, 
we are bound to suppose the Platonic deity incapable of thinking 
of the good, the beautiful, and other relative terms of which the 
‘later theory”’ does not recognize ideas. Why, Aristotle invented 
the whole theory of vénois vonoews because, having rejected the 
Platonic postulate, he was unable to account in any other way for 
the conceptual unity of abstract relative terms which he could not 
attach to his first substances. 

Now the theory which is introduced into the dialogue by these 
unwarranted metaphysical assumptions can be maintained only by 
the most forced and artificial methods of interpretation. Briefly 
stated Mr. Jackson’s view is that the dmetpov, by the introduction of 
a moody or definite quantity, is “actualized”; by the introduction 
of just the right or appropriate woody, namely the pérpiov, we get 
not merely an “actuality” but a “type” to either side of which 
“ actualities” may diverge. These types are the later Platonic 
ideas. The hard and fast distinction between pérpov and roady is 
borrowed from the Politicus (283B—287A), where Socrates insists 
upon it for a special purpose (283D, dei yap 3) mpds 8 vov omeiSouer), 
namely, in order to discriminate between an argument long as 
compared with some other argument, and an argument long or 
short with reference to its own definite philosophic object. The 
distinction is needed in all the arts, says Socrates, for all assume a 
quantitative standard of right and wrong, and measure quantities 
generally, not merely against one another, but in relation to this 
absolute standard.’ 


1 Mr. Jackson’s note on this passage contains one or two singular statements. 
THY THe yevéoewe avayKaiay ovoiav (283D) he translates “the bare existence of 
becoming.” A comparison of 284C, mpdc Tov petpiov yéveowv, and of Cratylus 
432A, tevog apiAuov avayxaiov elva: elvat, shows that the phrase means 
something like: With reference to the essential law of (their) generation, 
production. The suggestion that Aristotle’s Aéyoe éx is an 
allusion to this passage of the Politicus is sufficiently disposed of by a refer- 
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In a general way this distinction represents the Platonic conno- 
tations of pérpov, which is a higher word than mood». In the 
Philebus, however, the distinction is not needed, and the two 
words, with many others, are used as loose synonyms throughout 
the dialogue. 

Mr. Jackson, however, insisting on the distinction, and using the 
roodv for “actualization”’ and the pérpov for the formation of his 
type ideas, is led to treat drepa everywhere as not actualized. 
He sees all things triple: first not actualized, then actualized by 
a moody, lastly typified by a peérpiov. Thus Wuxpdr, aretpa 
évra are temperature not actualized, whatever that may mean. 
The introduction of a moody gives an actual temperature, and the 
right moody produces dpa, etc. How dpa and the idea are related 
we are not informed.’ Applied to the chief topics of the dialogue, 
jd0vn and émorjpn, this conception leads to positive error. I have 
already referred to the attempted distinction between j3ov7 actualized 
and not actualized. In 275 n. this distinction is employed to 
explain the contradiction that Jowett and Grote find between 27E, 
“ where #3ovy is assigned to drepov,” and 31C, where it belongs to 
puxrév. The contradiction exists only in the English translation. 
No scholar who really follows the Greek can miss the difference 
between assigning 73ov to its class in the classification (eis rd 
dmeipov yévos—ribéva, 25A) and describing the place or seat 7 which 
it and Avmy and yovs occur and by what affection they are generated 
(31B). But apart from this the distinction is naught. Mr. Jack- 
son unfortunately omits one little word when he quotes and con- 
strues. Plato says nothing about a contrast between an air} jdovn 
and some other kind of He says dretpés te airi) Kal 
rou pire apxiv—prre yévous ; and this is not a real anti- 
thesis between an absolute and an actualized Sov}, but only the 
rhetorical antithesis of a well balanced Greek sentence between 
dom herself and the class to which j8ov belongs. Mr. Jackson’s 
further assertion that actualized pleasures, good or bad, are unhesi- 
tatingly assigned to the pxrédy (20, 277) is, of course, equally 


ence to Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 1875, II 1, p. 547, where the correct explana- 
tion is given, or to Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1078b!®, cited by Mr. Jackson him- 
self, J. of Phil. 26, 266. 

1[n 26, 243 n. Mr. Jackson discovers that “the instances of sxrév alleged at 
25E ff. and 31C dtyiewa Gpa yadgvy dpuovia are neither ideas nor things, but 
states or conditions of things.” This oversight, however, does not shake his 
confidence in the theory. 
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unwarranted.’ Plato feels about the pleasures of appetite as 
Schopenhauer about the will to live—they are essentially insatiate. 
They recognize no limits, submitting all things to desire. The 
reader with a sense for the subtleties of Plato’s style is constantly re- 
minded of this. He repeatedly applies the epithet oodpordras (45A, 
63D) tosuch pleasures. Now he tells us (24C) drt cai rd rovro. . 
kat ré ye npéua (Cf. 47A)—émov éarov eivat moody etc. 
(cf. 45DE). In like manner Mr. Jackson allows himself to speak 
(20, 281) of an émorfun depos Which united with pérpioy pro- 
duces émorrun ‘‘ properly constituted.” But neither in the Philebus 
nor in Ast’s Lexicon have I succeeded in finding a passage where 
Plato applies the epithet dmetpos to émorfun. It certainly is not a 
Platonic way of speaking. In 28A sqq. émornyn is definitely 
assigned to the class of airia. Will Mr. Jackson maintain that 
there are three kinds of émorjyn in the field? 

Lastly, if the Philebus is intended to expound a doctrine of 
ideas of natural kinds not including relative ethical conceptions, is 
it not strange that we meet at the beginning (15A) the ré xaddv éy 
kal rd dyabiy &v Of the Republic, and that near the end (62A) the 
philosopher who has knowledge of ra pire yeyvopeva pyre drroddipeva, 
etc., is characterized as a hpovay dvOpwmos adris mept 6 te 
gor? And if the ideas are explained as pixrd in this dialogue, is 
not the description of them as ra dei cata ra aita 
rara éxovra (59C) singularly infelicitous for a Plato? 

It is to the Parmenides that Mr. Jackson first turns for confir- 
mation of the type ideas he has discovered in the Philebus. The 
Parmenides is in reality a powerful statement of the seemingly 
unanswerable objections to the theory of ideas with which, in spite 
of Mr. Jackson, the Socrates of the Republic is already familiar,’ 
followed by a demonstration by the ex mecessitate method of 
the Sophist of the indispensableness for human speech of some 
assumption of ideas. In the Sophist the practical inference is 
drawn ; in the Philebus it is assumed; in the Parmenides it has 


'Cf. 52C, where it is explicitly said of ododpai jdovai: tov areipov re éxeivov 
. avraic eivae yévovc. For yévoc of vove cf, 28A eic¢ ti, for its 
locus cf. 30D and (?) 59D. 

*In J. of Ph. 20, p, 256 n. Mr. Jackson concurs with Zeller and Bonitz in 
holding “ that when Plato stated the tpiroc dvOpwrog in the Parmenides he must 
have been convinced that he could meet it triumphantly.” But the tpéroc 
GvOpwroc occurs in the Republic §97C; and the xowwvia of ‘the ideas with one 
another is also distinctly asserted 476. 
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been left to the acumen of the reader, with what results we know 
only too well. But Mr. Jackson finds a very different doctrine in 
the Parmenides. To him it seems that Parmenides’ destructive 
criticism of the ideas is applicable only to the ideas of the Republic 
and Phaedo which include relative terms and all other abstractions. 
Socrates’ suggestion that the ideas are mapadeiypara is to him the 
introduction of the later Platonic doctrine, although the language 
of pattern, copy, and artist looking off to his model is familiar 
throughout the Republic. And, introducing a distinction not 
borne out by the text, between xaé’ aira cidn and cidy not xaé’ aira, 
he argues that Parmenides’ objections apply only to the latter and 
leave the former, the new paradeigmatic «iin, untouched. 

There is no space to follow his elaborate analysis in detail, but 
his two main propositions can, I think, be shown to rest upon 
misconceptions. He interprets 129DE as a denial by Socrates, 
who is still in the stage of the Republic, of the possibility of a 
combination and disintegration among the ideas in themselves 
apart from things (22, p. 288), and so when afterwards Parmenides’ 
(with obvious reference to this passage, I may remark) brings 
about such combinations, Mr. Jackson regards this as a tacit aban- 
donment of the earlier view held by Socrates at the start. Now, 
the fact is that Socrates, who already in the Republic is aware 
that the transcendental reality of the ideas is a hard saying, and 
that their real unity is confused for us 17 dAdAyfA@v Kowevia, does not 
here assert, as Mr. Jackson says, that he cannot conceive of such 
a xowovia, but only that he should vastly admire the man who 
could exhibit to him this interminglement among the ideas in 
themselves as “ manfully ” as Zeno shows it in concrete things.* 
Parmenides approves of Socrates’ transference of the problem of 
év xal roAAd to the region of ideas, and in the sequel shows himself 
the man required. It is idle to object that the ultimate difficulty 
is not solved. It is solved here as much as it is in the Philebus 
or in the Sophist, by mere assumption of the necessary postulates 
of logic. It is an mdbos Aéyov év jyiv, and we are brought 
no nearer a satisfactory explanation by the art of Hegel or Mill 
kal tacta Oavpacrijs odons eis Adyov (Euthyd. 288A). 
Mr. Jackson paraphrases Parmen.'129DE (J. of Phil. 22, 288. The 
italics are mine): “ But 7 do not see, I grant, how uny one who 
attributes a separate independent existence to «idn such as likeness, 


* Cf. Parmen. 129E, 133B, with Phileb. 15B and Charmides 169A. 
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unlikeness, multitude, unity, rest, motion, etc., can suppose these 
ei8n to be capable of combination and disintegration.” And in 
28, 217, referring to this passage, he speaks of “the very warmth 
of Socrates’ denial of the intercommunion of ¢ié)” as indicating 
“on Plato’s part a consciousness that in this respect, as well as in 
others, the earlier system stood in need of revision.” Now, the 
correct translation of the sentence in question runs somewhat as 
follows: “ But if a man, as I was just now saying, will first distin- 
guish and separate ¢he ideas by themselves, as for example, likeness, 
and unlikeness, and multitude, and the one, and rest, and motion, 
and all such things, and then shall show them capable of being inter- 
mingled and disjoined in themselves (cf. rp dAAy kowvwvia, Repub. 
476), why, I should ‘admire to see it’ (dyaiynv) amazingly, O 
Zeno.” The reader may judge for himself the value of a theory 
supported by paraphrases like the one cited above. 

One of the differences between my version and the paraphrase 
brings me to my second point—Mr. Jackson’s habit of employing 
the phrase airai xaé’ aitd edn as a technical term to denote a dis- 
tinctive class of ety first discriminated in the Parmenides for the 
sake of the later theory. In the passage before us he speaks of 
“any one who attributes a separate independent existence to «én, 
such as,” etc. That is to say, he simply ignores the article ra as 
he consistently ignores elsewhere the ri, the drra, the forms of «iyi, 
or the Aéyeo6a, with which the phrase aird aira is almost 
uniformly accompanied in Plato. But as we saw in the case of 
Gretpos Hdov) ait} re kal, etc., it will not do to omit little words in 
construing Greek. 

This theory of a distinctive class of xaé’ aira eidy is applied (p. 
293) to Parmenides’ argument that in the case of relative terms 
the ideal relatives will correlate with each other only and not with 
the things of this world, and so the ideas will be unknowable to 
man, and, worse yet, concretes will not be cognizable by God 
(Parmen. 133C sqq.). Now it is to be observed that Plato 
describes relative and non-relative terms here not by the words 
kad’ aira and pi aira, but by the words mpds dddnAas ai 
and similar expressions (cf. also Charmides, 168-9). Mr. Jackson 
seems unconsciously to have transferred to this passage the phrase 
of the Sophist (255C), rav ra péev adra abrd, rd 
dei Oar. He thus confounds, by means of the 
ambiguity of the expression aird a6’ airad (which in the Sophist 
is cured by AéyeoOa) the familiar Platonic distinction between 
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relative and non-relative terms, with his own new distinction 
between aird xa’ aird eidn and c¢idn which are supposed to be not 
aird xaé’ aira. And throughout the remaining papers he habitually 
employs the phrase in this unwarranted technical sense. Now 
Parmenides’ final admission of the indispensability of ideas for 
dialectic (135BC) does not, as Mr. Jackson repeatedly asserts, 
leave us free to suppose that the ideas required to make knowledge 
possible may be only this assumed class of aird xaé’ aird <idn. On 
the contrary, Parmenides explicitly says : dros didvoray 
the entire passage with Sophistes, 255C, which proves, if proof is 
needed, that ra gyra include all terms both relative and non-rela- 
tive. Will anybody seriously maintain that the dodpara cdéddora 
dvra kai péyora Of the “late” Politicus (286-7) which have no 
visible representative embodiment in the world of sense and must 
be grasped Adye, are not our old friends the Platonic ideas of the 
Republic and Phaedo? that they are not identical with rois 
Aoyop@ AapBavopevas (Parmen. 130A), with éxeiva & pddtord mis dv 
AdBoe Kai dv jrynoaro eivaa (Parmen. 135E), and that they do 
not at all periods of Platonism include those ideas of the good and 
the fair which were always for Plato the most important dra which 
Adyos Was concerned to investigate ? 

Parmenides’ argument that ideal relatives will correlate only 
with ideals will not bear the weight Mr. Jackson lays upon it. It 
is merely the casual employment of a familiar Platonic distinction 
in order to add one more to the numerous difficulties accumulated 
against the doctrine of ideas. Everything is against our taking it 
as the new discovery by Plato of a fundamental objection necessi- 
tating a revision of his theory.. The distinction, clearly stated in 
the Symposium and Charmides (Symp. 199D, Charm. 168B), and 
recurred to in the Sophist, is so familiar to the Socrates of the 
Republic that he is aware of refinements in it which the Socrates 
of the Gorgias, intentionally of course, ignores." He knows that 
unqualified relatives correlate only with unqualified relatives, and 
qualified with qualified. Hence there is no ground for surprise 
that the Socrates of the Parmenides readily admits that ée/a or 


1 Gorgias, 460BC. : 

* Republic, 438. The Philebus, as we have seen, passes by the puzzles of 
the Parmenides as o@dédpa Adyoe Hence it assumes (62A) the 
coexistence in one mind of knowledge of avr? dcxaoobvn and human justice, of 
the and avOpwrivy odgaipa, 
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ideal Seororeia will correlate, only with deia Sovdoovwn. The admis- 
sion is only a specific application of the general rule formulated 
with almost pedantic distinctness in the Republic. Moreover, 
the weightier argument from émornun that follows, applies to any 
form of the theory of ideas. ’Emornun, if a relative term, is one 
of those awkward relatives, so troublesome to Aristotle, that 
abolish the distinction by making all things relative. If cia ém- 
ornun relates only to the patterns laid up in heaven, and human 
knowledge only to the shadowy likenesses of the cave, our 
knowledge is equally confined to the shadows, the likenesses, or 
the copies, however we may limit or enlarge the class of those 
shadows to which we allow truly existent divine exemplars. But 
I am weary of this mechanical treatment of Plato’s language. It 
is not true that Plato would have felt bound to revise a theory of 
ideas that made plausible 6 dvaykdtov abra eva. On the 
contrary, he everywhere declares that in this dream-like life we see 
as through a glass darkly, that voids is not to be seen by mortal 
eyes (Laws, 897D), and that the truth which is our desire will be 
attained only in that after existence for which the philosophic life 
is the best preparation. Plato’s antipathy is not to this high poetic 
scepticism that denies to mortal faculties adequate cognizance of 
the divine ; it is to the eristic scepticism engendered of much logo- 
machy, that concludes that there is nothing sound or true in any 
human Aédyos (Phaedo, goC), that denies the reality of ideas and of 
ideals in any sense, and as a practical consequencé refuses to admit 
the validity of abstract terms and definitions éy rois wap’ jpiv Adyots. 

Plato’s concern with these puzzling objections to his theory is 
not that they remove the ideas to a transcendental world beyond 
our ken (he has the winged car that will transport him thither 
when the mood is on him), but that the man whose mind habitually 
dwells upon such cavils dpreirar évds éxdorov, and this 
practical difficulty he evades by stopping the mouths of opponents 
with their own hypotheses (Theaetetus, 183B), and by bidding 
friends accept the gift of the gods to man, and to look in all 
things for the ideal unity that they will be sure to find if they look 
aright. 

And now, before examining Mr. Jackson’s discovery in the 
second part of the Parmenides of the revised theory of ideas he 
thinks necessitated by the first part, let me reassure the experienced 


'Parmen. 133C. I am inclined to read in spite of dvoavdreiorov, 
135A. The sense is not altered. 
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reader, who is probably preparing to skip, by protesting that my 
discussion of this vexatious theme, whatever its other faults, shall 
not be unintelligible nor mystic. And indeed the second part of 
the Parmenides, though dry, is not really difficult to any one who 
will follow the Greek text in its plain and obvious meaning. The 
ambiguity of the copula and similar logical catches furnished a 
feast for the dypabcis of Plato’s time, as of our own. Aristotle 
to the end of his career paused to quibble over them whenever 
they came in his way. In the Sophist Plato solved the problem 
and gave an explanation of the nature of predication which, 
making allowances for the difference of Greek and English idiom, 
is substantially the same as that given in Mill’s Logic. In the 
Parmenides he offers an elaborate systematic deduction of all the 
perplexing antinomies derivable from the ambiguity of the sub- 
stantive verb; in the Euthydemus a brilliant dramatic caricature 
of their first effect on the nimble and super-subtle Athenian intel- 
lect. In the other dialogues he as a rule dismisses them with 
scornful allusion, thereby saving space for more profitable matters. 

That such discussions seemed weightier to: Plato than they do 
to a disciple of Mill I would not deny. Their novelty and the 
peculiar idiom of the Greek language in negative predication 
would in themselves suffice to this result, and besides, Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being and its 
paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to honor, and for 
his favorite contrast between the philosopher who dwells in the 
pure light of the real and the sophist who haunts the shadowy 
region of illusion. But it is perfectly idle to deny that the Par- 
menides, as Grote has clearly shown, is in the main an intentional 
and systematic illustration of the ambiguity of the copula. In the 
Phaedrus, 261D, Socrates says: rév ody ’EXecarixdy yovra 
ovx réxvy Gore haiverOat rois dxovovet ra aiTa kai dvopoa Kal 
év moAXd, pévovrd te ad xai hepdueva; In the Timaeus, 38A-B, after 
commenting on the ambiguities of efva:, Plato adds: dxps3és 
Aéyouer. mepl pév TovTwv Tay’ dy Ein Katpds év TO mapdvTt 
dtaxptBoroyeiaba. Now, in the Parmenides the veteran dtaxptBoro- 
yecra about this very theme. For it is useless to assert that the 
one is the basis of the Parmenidean antinomies, when Parmenides 
himself tells us that he is to illustrate a general method of infer- 
ence from the alternative hypotheses of an eiva and a pi eva, and 
the “one” is merely taken up as a convenient theme for the prac- 
tice of the method—every argument really turning upon the 
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ambiguity of the copula. The argument is, moreover, conducted 
réxvy in the true Platonic sense of the word: Phaedrus, 263D-E: 
dpxopevos ... tmodaBeiy rov "Epwra rt 
6 airés So throughout the discourse Parmenides is 
careful at the beginning of each subdivision to emphasize the par- 
ticular meaning of éon, absolute or relative, required for the infer- 
ences he is about to make (cf. especially 160B and 163C). And 
Somep of rédeot cogiorai he pitches upon a youthful interlocutor who 
will not spoil the sport by suggesting distinctions and qualifications 
like the wapap6éypara with which Socrates annoyed the sophists of 
the Euthydemus; cf. 137B, ris ody; eimeiv, pot dmoxpweira; ved- 
ratos; yap dy modvmpaypovo: (cf Euthyd. 295-6). 

Mr. Jackson, however, ignores the ambiguity of the copula, 
ignores the avowed purpose of bringing out contradictory con- 
clusions, and treats the 8 (9)' hypotheses of the dialogue as 
discussions of so many theories of the nature of & and Ada. 
Among the rejected theories he discerns Eleaticism in various 
forms and the “earlier theory of ideas,” and he also, it need 
hardly be added, discovers elsewhere his own theory of the ideas 
as yuxrd formed of a wépas and drepov. This later Platonic theory 
of ideas he finds in hypotheses II and III (IV), which I can most 
briefly characterize by saying that they contain exactly the 
doctrine of relative gy and »} gv worked out in the Sophist. The 
relation to the Sophist is not discussed in Mr. Jackson’s paper on 
the Parmenides. It was fully brought out in my dissertation on 
the Platonic Ideas (1884), and is treated at length in Mr. Jackson’s 
paper on the Sophist (1885). Now, since arguments II and III 
(IV) contain exactly the conclusions of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson 
is obviously right in claiming that in a certain sense they repre- 
sent the acceptable results of the Parmenides, namely, just so far 
as the conclusions of the Sophist can be taken for final Platonic 
doctrine. But, as I have elsewhere shown, though the doctrine of 
the Sophist is Plato’s practical postulate, which he is ready to 
maintain in behalf of human logic against all absolute philoso- 
phies of rest or motion, flux or incommunicable ideas, there are 
indications within the dialogue itself that the doctrine though 
necessary is not quite satisfactory to Plato’s feelings. It is the 
result of that everlasting affection of human speech of which he 
complains in the Philebus. Both absolute being and absolute non- 


‘Cf. my paper, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 41, where, however, the 
numbers are misprinted with reference to the two meanings of eivac. 
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being are wholly unmanageable év rois rap’ jyiv Aéyos. We are 
obliged to content ourselves with a formula of relative being and 
non-being—the formula of Sophistes 256-57, and of Parmenides 
142-59. 

Well, Plato is quite willing to bid farewell to absolute non-being 
(Sophist, 258E). But absolute being, though equally inexpressible 
in terms of human logic, is required by his feelings. This Mr. 
Jackson overlooks. But we shall never understand Plato so long 
as we overlook these things. The absolute hypotheses of the 
Parmenides (like the corresponding sections of the Theaetetus and 
Sophist),’ are undoubtedly negative criticisms of absolute philoso- 
phies intended to prepare the way for the sounder practical logic 
of the 2d and 4th sections. 

But they are something more than this, as the Neoplatonists 
rightly felt. They are (the affirmative hypotheses, not the nega- 
tive ones) Plato’s half mystical reaffirmation of that absolute 
transcendental being which he could not abandon as poetry though 
he bent all his energies to the task of banishing it from the logic 
of predication. To convince ourselves of this we need only com- 
pare the predicates of the true and sleepless Being in the Timaeus 
with the predicates of the absolute and incognizable One in the 
Parmenides (cf. Timaeus 38A and 52B with Parmen. 141E). 

But when Mr. Jackson goes on to extract from II and III (IV) 
the doctrine of the ideas as purd, 1 must dissent altogether, and 
can only point out that the gist of his argument (22, 317-18) 
depends on two or three assumptions not justified by the text. 
“ We find,” he says (the italics are mine), “in II that when moda 
mediate between év and én both predication and knowledge 
become possible. How then do these toda or kinds which in 
II and III make knowledge possible differ from the dyxo: or Abn 
of VII, which do not? They differ in that the former are, the 
latter are not, determinate.” Now there is, I will venture to say, 
not a word in the Parmenides about mod\d mediating between & 
and dmrepa—not a word to justify the question-begging phrase 
“mora or kinds.” Throughout the passages referred to mod\d 
is used not in antithesis to but as a loose synonym of dea. 

Mr. Jackson says (22, 327), ‘“‘as in the Philebus so in the Par- 
menides, it is the recognition of moAAd mediating between é kai 
dmepa which makes knowledge possible.” But as a matter of fact 


'Cf. my Dissertation, pp. 46-7, and Mr. Jackson in J. of Phil. 28, p. 189 and 
p. 220, 
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even in the Philebus moddd is rather a synonym of dmepa, and 
dpidués and éca are the words employed by Plato to indicate the 
middle terms the recognition of which distinguishes dialectic from 
eristic. 

The difference between the mA7én of VII and the moda of IT is 
that the of & in VII is taken absolutely (163C, 
Aeydpevoy dmr&s onyaiver oddapHs ~orw) SO that no principle 
of unity can be introduced into the multitude, while non-existence 
in II is interpreted relatively after the manner of the Sophist, 
and is found to admit a ras eivac of &v, and consequently the intro- 
duction of a unity into the many. 

The technical meaning assigned to woAdd here is wholly unwar- 
ranted, then, and the entire theory based thereon falls to the 
ground. Of a piece with this is the interpretation of V that fol- 
lows. ‘“ Here,” says Mr. Jackson, “ a pi ty & is found to partake 
of wokAd... and to be capable of being known.” This is a mis- 
understanding of the Greek. In 160E-161A Plato says: elva pév 
3) évi ody oldy Te ye pi Eott, perexew ovdev Korver. Mr. 
Jackson, ignoring the real antithesis between eiva: and peréyew, 
evidently translates, misplacing the emphasis: “but nothing 
hinders its partaking of roAAd,” understanding woAdd in the quasi- 
technical sense in which it is opposed to é&. But the correct trans- 
lation is: ‘‘ Now the one cannot have being if it zs not, but nothing 
hinders its partaking of any number of things (predicates).” This 
may seem a trifling distinction, but Mr. Jackson bases a meta- 
physical theory upon it, and if the meaning I confidently assert 
the sentence must bear to a Greek ear requires further confirma- 
tion we have it five lines below: xai rot éxeivov cal GAXK@v ToAASY 
dvaykn aiT@ pereivat.' 

As for the passage 158D, it undoubtedly states that dAdka become 
grouped as delimited unities by communion with & which intro- 
duces mépas ; but it does not state that the Platonic idea is itself a 
type composed of a wépas and an dmetpov, which is what the theory 
requires. On the contrary, the & which introduces répas (if we 
must employ these equations) is itself the ideal unity, the unity 
pads tivds idéas Kal évds twos (157D), the unity which we are bidden 
to search for, in the Philebus. This unity, when detected by the 


1 Mr. Jackson’s retraction of his error (J. of P. 28, 220) is not quite clear, 
but does not, I think, meet my objection. I will add that the uy bv év 
“becomes the subject of predication” simply because otherwise oidé p6éyyeo- 
Gar dei ovdév—the ex necessitate argument of the Sophist (239B). 
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synoptic glance of the philosopher and disengaged from the 
confused multiplicity of things by human logic, is indeed pre- 
sented to us as an éxeivay rt yeyovds eidos idéay piay airod éxov 
érepov trav crotxeiwy (Theaetet. 203E). But there is nothing in 
the Parmenides nor anywhere else in Plato to indicate that its 
transcendental unity outside of the limitations of our dream world 
admits of any resolution or analysis whatever, and the Timaeus 
asserts the contrary. 

From the Parmenides Mr. Jackson proceeds to the Timaeus in 
order to confirm by an examination of Plato’s great scientific 
masterpiece his proposition that “whereas in the period of the 
Republic and Phaedo it was proposed to pass through ontology 
to the sciences, in the period of the Parmenides and the Philebus 
it is proposed to pass through the sciences to ontology.” And 
here Mr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind are on common ground, 
so that we can study their theories together. The Timaeus seems 
at first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea. The material universe on the Platonic hypothesis is to be 
a living intelligent being—the visible finite copy of an invisible 
eternal model. Naturally enough then, as Plato is not treating of 
ethics, the good, the true, and the beautiful here, we find in the 
Timaeus ideas only of the natural classes of things needed for the 
construction of the universe, just as in the Phaedo the special form 
of argument employed brings before us only ideas of abstractions. 

The idea of animal generally with an Aristophanic vividness of 
personifying imagination quite incomprehensible to the tribe of 
commentators who try to interpret some deeper meaning into the 
avro-(gov, is taken for the original of the universe, and ideas of fire 
and of other elementary substances are suggested. If our authors, 
then, had merely pointed out that in the Timaeus ideas of rela- 
tions, etc., do not occur, they would seemingly have scored a point 
for their theory, and we could meet them only by urging that in 
all Platonic dialogues, only those ideas which are needed occur. 
But by attempting to find a consistent scheme of Hegelian idealism 
in the Timaeus, and to explain away in the “later” dialogues all 
forms of ideas not found there, they have exposed themselves to 
a very different sort of criticism. The Demiurgus they pronounce 
amyth. They really intend to identify him with the pantheistic 
Soul of the Universe. But Mr. Jackson in one place calls him a 
mythical duplicate of rairéy (J. of Phil. 25, 34), and Mr. Archer- 
Hind more subtly says that he is identical with the airo-dyaéév and 
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with one element of the soul of the universe—the simple unity of 
thought conceived as still undifferentiated (Introduction, p. 43), 
and erroneously adds that his function is precisely that of vois 
Baowrevs in the Philebus.. The Demiurgus himself being mythi- 
cal, his creation of the universe in time is merely symbolical of 
“his self-evolution or differentiation into finite intelligences 
subject through their. limitations to the conditions of space and 
time.” 

The formation of the body of the universe gives Mr. Jackson 
no trouble. The four elements of the Timaeus are readily equated 
with the ixdeterminate qualities of the Philebus (J. of P. 25, 18. 
The reader will note the question-begging form of expression). 
“Tt can hardly be by a chance coincidence that in both dialogues 
the materials out of which capa is constructed are fire, air, water, 
and earth.” We certainly, after Empedocles, need neither coin- 
cidence nor miracle to explain a commonplace of Greek thought. 
Of what else was capa to be composed in the fourth century B.C. ? 
Of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen? All this, of course, brings us 
round again to the paradeigmatic ideas. “Certain quantities 
acting as forms” develop out of those “ indeterminate qualities,” 
“ organisms more or less perfect according as those quantities more 
or less closely approximate to certain standards.” This we are to 
accept as Plato’s real conception of that eternal, changeless and 
sleepless being of which he speaks in such high poetic strain in 
this very dialogue. Of course, if these combinations are to be 
taken seriously, it is not the four elements after creation that cor- 
respond to the dzetpov, but those elements as they were when God 
was absent from them in that pre-cosmic chaos of Hesiod and the 
pre-Socratics on which Plato’s imagination was certainly dwelling 
in spite of our authors (cf. es rév . . . dretpov dvra rérov, Polit. 274D, 
with Tim. 53B). But we are not concerned to rectify details here, for, 
ingeniously as all has been combined hitherto, the chief and fatal 
objection has only been postponed. Is the idea “ in fact no more 
than a perfect particular?” inquires Mr. Jackson (25, 19). Truly 
a question to be asked. 

The idea and particular differ as 8v and yyvdpevoy, says Mr. Jack- 
son. This sounds Platonic and suggests the real answer to all 
these problems. Only it is an answer that renders this elaborate 
theory quite superfluous. For the distinction between é and 


‘If we must “equate,” the Demiurgus answers to airia, etc., cf. my Disser- 
tation, p. 54. 
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ytyvépevoy is (1) primarily a distinction in Greek predication’ which 
the metaphysical method ignores. (2) It is a distinction between 
the world of matter and the world of thought on which Plato 
insists (Timaeus, 27D, 28A), but which the metaphysical method 
eliminates.? (3) It is a logical and rhetorical distinction which 
Plato, with more or less consciousness of the fallacy, employs to 
exalt the abstraction which always zs the same (predicates), above 
the material object which now zs and now Zs of the same (predi- 
cate). (4) It is a distinction between voovpeva and dawépeva, on 
which Plato dwells for ethical and emotional reasons, but which 
he always expounds mythically and never metaphysically. But 
our authors having decided once for all to give, not an historical 
and psychological interpretation of Plato’s writings, but a dialecti- 
cally consistent statement of his supposed metaphysics, cannot 
thus take refuge in distinctions which their analysis abolishes. 
In order to elude the difficulties which beset the relation of the 
idea to the particular (difficulties fully recognized by Plato in the 
“ earlier” dialogues, and evaded by the deus ex machina of myth), 
they have forced upon the Platonic texts an elaborate artificial 
theory of reconstructed ideas. And when this theory in its final 
statement is met by the same objections, they innocently ask (25, 
20): “ Whither, then, shall we turn?” Their answer is “ that if 
we cannot express évra in terms Of yeyvéueva, we must express 
ytyrépeva in terms of dyra.” It would have been simpler to adopt 
this heroic method at the start before running the theory into 
a cul-de-sac. By “expressing y:yvépeva in terms of dvra,” Mr. 
Jackson means interpreting into the world-soul of the Timaeus a 
doctrine of neo-Hegelian idealism. Historically and psycho- 
logically interpreted, the world-soul presents no difficulties to one 
who is familiar with the methods of the Greek imagination. Plato’s 
object is to present an impressive poetical picture of creation in 
language that shall imply the pre-eminence of mind over matter on 
which he insists throughout the tenth book of the Laws as indis- 
pensable to morality. The exigencies of human speech and the 
definiteness of the clear Greek imagination make him occasionally 
speak «ix and imply the priority of force and matter in some form. 
But priority and seniority, and even precedence in a sentence, are 


1 Cf. Euthyphron, roBC. 

°Cf. Archer-Hind on Tim. 34A: “In the Timaeus, on the contrary, 
where the entire universe is the self-evolution of vot¢, the distinction between 
spirit and matter is finally eliminated.” 
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honors which Plato is loath to bestow upon base matter. If for 
the sake of making my meaning clear I may so far violate ré 
ceyvdv, his feeling, on an infinitely higher plane, is analogous to 
that of the worthy Dogberry: “ Write down that they hope they 
serve God: and write God first; for God defend but God should 
go before such villains!” This, and this only, is his meaning 
when he says in 34B that puxq is prior in creation to cdua, and Mr. 
Jackson’s rigid metaphysical inference that from this passage “it 
is reasonable to suppose that Plato regarded ‘ things’ not as sepa- 
rate entities external to the mind but as sensations existing within 
it,” is utterly fantastic. So again, when, after describing the cogni- 
tions of the world-soul by means of the figures of the circles of - 
the same and the other in 37A-C, he defiantly adds: rotrw d¢ ev 6 
rdAnés épei, Plato is thinking of the materialists of the tenth book 
of the Laws who deny that these ordered movements imply an 
indwelling soul, and instead of reading in this “a declaration that, 
whereas subject and object are identical, object is to be merged in 
subject, not subject in object,” Mr. Jackson would have done far 
better to compare the analogous passage, Leges, 896C-D, where, 
in the same defiant way, the Athenian stranger having established 
the priority of soul as a principle of motion, smuggles in with his 
dpx}) NOt merely cognitions and opinions, but also rpdémo 8¢ 
kai 70n Bovdjoets. 

Again, when the Demiurgus creates the soul out of rairéy Odrepov 
and otcia, the same metaphysical perversity leads Mr. Archer- 
Hind to inquire into the inherent nature of the same, the other, 
and essence. One might as weil analyze the personality of AvadAayi 
in Aristophanes, or of the daughter of tardy-witted After-thought 
in Pindar. Plato is writing a natural history of creation that shall 
maintain the principle of réyyy against the materialistic principles 
of riyn and unintelligent gio, which he combats in the Laws 
(888-889). ra pev pice Aeydpeva (Sophist, 
265E) may serve as the text for the entire Timaeus. It is per- 
fectly arbitrary to say that the Demiurgus is the rairév or the idea 
of good, or undifferentiated thought, or any other metaphysical 
principle or abstraction. He is like the demiurgus or artisan of 
words in the Cratylus (389A), a simple personification of the 
favorite Platonic idea of artistic design as opposed to répos, con- 
vention ; rvyn, chance; and dias, unintelligent, blind nature. A 
divine art (6eia necessarily (by dvdyxy Phaedr.) 
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implies a divine artisan, a Ocios rexvirns, the Demiurgus. It is 
necessary that man should understand xar’ cidy Aeyéuevov. Hence 
in the Phaedrus the soul of man is taken up in a winged car and 
shown the ideas ra It is necessary that the soul 
should recognize everywhere in the mutual involutions of the 
ideas and in the fleeting phenomena of sense, the same, the other, 
and essence, those three peyiora yévn Of the elaborate logical theory 
finally worked out in the Sophist, but everywhere present to Plato’s 
thought. Hence, on the Greek principle that like is known by 
like, Plato makes real substances out of these three abstractions, 
and puts them as plastic material into the hands of the Demiurgus 
for the formation of the soul. That is all there is of it. 

But our authors having interpreted the rairév and the édrepov of the 
world-soul as Hegelian absolute vois in its sameness and in its 
otherness, are forced in their progress towards metaphysical con- 
sistency to eliminate altogether the third of the three elements 
employed by Plato’s imagination in his history of creation—the 
émodoxy Or mother of generation. 

Plato’s own deduction of space is quite simple. The self-existent 
idea needs no medium, but a copy ex vi termini must be made in 
some matter—and this matter Plato, in half mystic and evidently 
embarrassed language, describes as a dim and difficult nature— 
apprehensible without sensation by a sort of bastard reasoning and 
hardly credible. 

The cause of this embarrassment is not far to seek. He cannot 
rid his imagination of the idea of space, any more than the post- 
Kantians can who think they have accomplished the feat. And 
in contrasting the permanency of this third element of things with 
the transitory copies of the ideas that enter into it and pass away, 
he is grudgingly led to bestow upon it those epithets of reality 
and existence which he prefers to reserve for the transcendental 
reality of the ideas. That the attribution of reality to the idea of 
space leaves no place nor function for the general idea of matter 
in the modern sense does not surprise Mr. Archer-Hind, and 
in truth need surprise nobody except Aristotelians. The gene- 
ral notions of space and matter are universal abstractions 
comprehending the same relations of experience from different 
points of view. If either of these conceptions is rezfed or hypos- 
tatized, no meaning is left for the other. All dynamic systems 
lose the conception of abstract matter in that of the space in which 
forces operate. Plato’s copies of the ideas, his collective yéveoi 
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contains all the forces and qualities, dvvdyes, imparted to the visible 
world from the ideas. The idea of abstract matter has nothing 
left to qualify it, therefore, but the notion of extension. This, 
though somewhat paradoxically expressed, is only the common 
sense of the exact sciences, as is substantially stated by Mr. 
Archer-Hind. We need not dwell upon it longer. But Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind, feeling Plato’s embarrassment in 
regard to this persistent notion of an everlasting space, attempt to 
interpret into the Timaeus one of those modern conceptions of 
the genesis of space and its idea which are now a common intel- 
lectual possession of hasty readers of Kant, Spencer, and Bain. 
If thought in its sameness and otherness is the only reality, this 
mystic mother of generation must be conjured out of it in some 
way. The methods of our two authors are substantially the same. 
Things or sensations, according to Mr. Jackson, are subjective and 
not really external to the soul. But souls are many and external 
to one another. The common sensation’ of a number of souls is 
“actualized” at a given point in space (which by hypothesis has 
no existence except as the otherness or “externality ” of the per- 
cipient yvxai), and we are thus led ‘‘to attribute to the actualized 
potentiality an external and continuous existence.” Now I have 
no objection to a man’s paying himself with words in this fashion 
if he chooses. I will even admit that these formulas may contain 
a certain amount of meaning if understood in a Pickwickian 
sense; but they will not help us to interpret a writer of the fourth 
century B, C. 

Mr. Jackson is really not thinking of his Plato, but of Mill’s 
“ permanent possibilities,” and Hegel’s “ Idee” in its otherness. 
Hence his determination, in despite of the text, to identify 
Oarepov With (J. of P. 25, p. 22). Undoubtedly 6drepov means 
other ; and otherness implies difference, and space and time are in 
the jargon of medieval metaphysics the principia individuationis. 
But there is no hint of all this in the Timaeus, and it would have 
been simply impossible for a stylist of Piato’s super-subtle and 
meticulous consistency to apply the expressions: rairéy airjy det 
mpoopntéov’ éx yap Ths To mapamay ovk éfiorarat Suvdpews (Tim. 50B) 
to an entity which he intended his readers to identify with 
Oarepor. 


Mr. Archer-Hind attains a similar result by a slightly different 


1Plato and Aristotle being innocent of these subtleties would at once 
inquire after ra ioxeiueva & THY Ar. Met. T. 5 in fine. 
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path (Introduction, p. 27): “From the Philebus,” he says, “we 
learn that finite souls are derived from the universal soul.” To 
this it is to be objected that the passage on which he relies is mere 
pious Socratic commonplace (cf. Xen. Mem.) introduced by way 
of sportive digression to save Socrates the trouble of demonstrating, 
as is done in the Laws (888-895), that the universe is governed 
by intelligence. In the text the emphasis is all on the inference, 
temporarily needed for the argument, that the universe is ruled by 
soul. To reverse this emphasis and lay it on the derivation of the 
finite soul from the infinite in order to find in the statement a doc- 
trine of pantheistic evolution, and to repeat the playful digression 
as one of the “results” of the Philebus, is utterly unjustifiable. 
“From the Theaetetus,” continues Mr. Archer-Hind, accepting 
seriously Socrates’ persiflage of the péovres, “‘ we learn that material 
objects are but the perceptions of finite souls.” The conclusion 
follows easily: If “things” are in our souls and our souls are 
part of the world-soul, the latter, which is merely rairéy the Demi- 
urgus or the good in its otherness, must comprise the sum of all 
reality. Space and time, which are “‘a consequence and condition 
of our limitation as finite souls,” come only with the differentiation 
of the absolute thought of the rairéy and are thus plainly identical 
with @érepov. Thus far our authors are in essential agreement. 
There are some singular differences in their final interpretation of 
the ideas, however, resulting apparently from differences in their 
personal philosophemes. The notion of an all-embracing panthe- 
istic spirit dominates the mind of Mr. Archer-Hind. The difficulty 
of finding any real substrate for mind and matter preoccupies Mr. 
Jackson. The latter, after first telling us, as we have seen, that 
“external things” result from the actualization of the same 
potentiality of thought by different yuyxai, and that the idea is this 
potentiality actualized by position in space in the soul of the 
world itself, is finally driven by the difficulty of attaching limita- 
tions of space or time to the ideas which Plato freed from all such 
bonds, to make this actualization in the case of the idea hypothetical. 
And in one place he even goes so far as ito suggest that mind 
is not an oécia at all, but (and here he is combining Mill’s “ per- 
manent possibilities” with Aristotle’s émi ray dvev airé 
rd vooty cat rd voovpevoy), is to be regarded as existent only in the 
shape of its actualized vojpara, being in fact no more than a ficti- 
tious substrate. Mr. Archer-Hind, on the other hand, loses the 
reality of the individual soul not in a fictitious substrate, but in 
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the world-soul; and having further reduced the category of ein to 
eidn of living things only, he finds room in that soul of which all 
other souls are parts for really and truly and not merely hypotheti- 
cally actualized ideas, thus d:a paxpod rivds Adyov returning 
to the good old faith of the Neoplatonists that the ideas are the 
thoughts of God. And to this conclusion Mr. Jackson, after 
gravely recording his friend’s protest that his “hypothetical 
actualization seems to sacrifice the reality of the ideas,” comes 
around when (J. of Phil. 25, 33) he calls the idea a “»énua hypo- 
thetically actualized in an infinite mind,’ whatever that may 
mean. Neither of them observes that their rejection of «iy of 
relative terms and similar abstractions leaves unexplained the very 
difficulty which led Aristotle to invent the theory of the identity 
of vots and vojpara and yénois vonoews before them.’ If relative 
abstracta have not even the reality of hypothetical vojyara, how do 
they manage oicias das yé mas dvréyerOai? 

Before concluding this preliminary paper it remains to examine 
some of the confirmations of the later doctrine of ideas discovered 
in the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman. I have elsewhere 
analyzed the connection between the psychological treatment of 
the problem of wWevdjs 86ga in the Theaetetus and the purely logi- 
cal discussion of the same question in the Sophist, and have shown 
that the Sophist and Statesman, like the Philebus, are best 
explained on the supposition that Plato is here mainly concerned, 
not with the perhaps hopeless ontological problem of the ultimate 
nature of the ideas, but with the practical problem of winning by 
assumption and apagogic arguments a basis for the necessary 
postulates of a working logic. There is no space to repeat and 
dilute that argument here. I can only exemplify in a few test 
cases the character of the interpretation to which Mr. Jackson is 
reduced by the exigencies of his theory. In J. of Phil. 20, 259 
he thought the Theaetetus led the way to the earlier Platonic doc- 
trine. On studying the Theaetetus he repents this odcter dictum. 
This is frank, but hardly inspires confidence. Like Theaetetus 
(157C), Mr. Jackson is at first in doubt whether Socrates is in 
earnest or is merely “trying” him. He finally decides that the 
teaching of the xouydrepo (156 sqq.), the theory of complete rela- 
tivity (160B-C), must be taken for serious Platonic doctrine. The 
omniscient Buckle fell into the same trap. Both should have been 


1 Cf, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p. 28. 
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warned by the fact that couwds is generally a dyslogistic epithet in 
Plato, and that the xouydrepo of the Theaetetus are near kin to the 
xouyyoi of the Politicus (285) who admit only relative measurements 
of things against one another and reject all absolute standards. 
It is argued from 155E that the xouyoi cannot be materialists. 
Perhaps not ina certain obvious grossersense. But their philosophy 
is essentially materialistic in that it fails to recognize the fixed 
unities of the ideas' or the action of beneficent design. If the 
bare admission of an déparov (155E) takes a thinker out from the 
class of materialists, what inferences might we not draw from 
Lucretius’ “‘corporibus caeczs igitur natura gerit res” ? Moreover, 
the sensational idealism which is here attributed to the xopyérepo 
exists only for modern feeling. These refiners declare that all 
things are in motion, and that the sensation exists only as the 
spark struck out by the momentary clash of the sensible and the 
sentient. To us, after Descartes and Berkeley, the necessary 
inference appears to be that the object exists only as a presentation 
of the subject—because we identify the object with the elaborated 
sensation. But the Greeks thought of the object as the cause or 
one of the causes of the sensation. Throughout the passage 
under consideration we are told, not that the object is resolved into 
the subject, but that both object and subject, equally real or 
equally unreal and constantly changing, are borne along on a 
stream of constant change. Besides, even if we grant that sensa- 
tional idealism is implied in the teaching of the xopyérepo, the 
doctrine comes too heavily weighted to be accepted as Platonic. 
It is repeatedly and distinctly identified with the erroneous defi- 
nition of émorjun, with the uncompromising negation of all abso- 
lute existence in terms that recall the ideas, with the impossible 
dialect of the Heracliteans and with the ethical scepticism com- 
bated in the Laws. The xouyérepo: are responsible for all the para- 
doxes from 156 to 186, and Mr. Jackson does not even attempt 
the hopeless task of distinguishing them from the Heracliteans 
and other extremists. Is it conceivable that Plato poured forth 
this stream of persiflage on a new and important discovery of his 
own? It is true that in the Symposium and Timaeus Plato 
seems to adopt in his own person the dialect of the jéorres to 
characterize the phenomenal world, but it is only to bring into 


1160C: dé aitod te bv yeyvduevov obte Aextéov, etc. They 
accept frankly the position to which the eiddv giAo reduce the oraproi, but they 
reject the voyrd arra (Sophist. 246BC). 
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stronger light the contrast with the fixity and permanence of the 
world of the ideas, which are both theoretically and, what is more, 
practically denied by the partisans of the epopévn ovcia. For the 
real ground of Plato’s antipathy to the péovres lies not at all in their 
language concerning the world of fleeting phenomena, but in a 
matter almost wholly ignored by Mr. Jackson—their ethical 
scepticism and their nominalism. The xquypdrepo are virtually 
nominalists. They try not to admit dys, but only an dpOadrpds épav, 
they recognize devedy but not Aevkdrns (156DE). Like Diogenes 
in the familiar anecdote, they have the eye to see dvéparos, but lack 
the eye that discerns dépwnérns. They have answered in the nega- 
tive the question raised in the Philebus, drav, ris Eva dvOpwmov emyeipy 
ridecOac—the question whether such monads really exist—and have 
substituted for monad or ideas the uncouth term dé@poopa, which 
may be compared with the “clusters” or “series” of sensations 
that constitute the only personality recognized by some modern 
nominalists. Now, apart from his metaphysical and ethical need 
of the ideas, Plato’s sound logical instinct taught him the folly of 
attempting to dispense with or supersede in practice those neces- 
sary postulates of rational speech—abstractions. Hence his amusing 
polemic against the entire doctrine. Mr. Jackson’s synopsis 
ignores these considerations till near the close of his paper (J. of 
Phil. 26, 269), where the rejection of abstractions in 157A and 
182A is actually adduced to prove that Plato’s doctrine in the 
Theaetetus is different from that of the Republic and Phaedo, 
in which, as throughout Plato, all processes and relations are sub- 
sumed under the abstractions that best express them, as causes. 
In confirmation of the alleged divergence between the Theaetetus 
and the Phaedo and Republic, Mr. Jackson says (26, 264), that in 
the latter “the Adyos is all that Plato has yet achieved,” citing 
Republic 506E and PhaedoggE; and this Adyos, he adds, is the dAnOis 
ddéa pera Aéyov in the third sense rejected in the Theaetetus. It is 
possible to prove anything by pressing the simplest phrases in this 
fashion. What can it avail to assert solemnly that the Adyos of the 
Phaedo “ being obtained by d:aipeors of the genus is the statement 
of the characteristic difference,” when Socrates, after stating his 


method, 100A, éxdorore by dy 
eivar, gives as his first example of such a Adyos or proposition an 
assumption of the reality of the ideas, 100B, imodéuevos eivai rt Kadcv 
aird xa’ aird dyabdv 1»? ~Mr. Jackson’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage dates from his paper on Rep. VI 509D in J. of Phil. 19. 
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There (p. 136), after distinguishing the idea from the general 
notion (a distinction, by the way, derived from Coleridge rather 
than from Plato), he interprets 99D: “ The investigation of things 
having proved a failure, Socrates now proceeded to study their 
reality in definitions,” etc. And so he understands the passage to 
mean that, failing of efi, or ideas, Socrates declined on general 
notions Adyo or definitions. To which it is to be objected that 
Adyos here is obviously not the half-technical Adyos rod dviparos Of the 
Sophist, Politicus, and Leges, but simply language, discourse, 
words, as distinguished from perceptions of sense. Socrates 
grows dizzy in contemplating the objects of sense, and takes 
refuge in the abstractions of language, exactly as in the Parmenides. 
That is what the Greek says, and that is all it says. Mr. Jackson, 
who thinks that the Adyos, understood technically as ‘ concept of 
the understanding,’ is the imperfect image of the Idea, and the 
missing second member of the quadripartite line of the Republic, 
compares the reflection of gyra in Adyos here with the relation 
between the higher and lower vonrév there. But the Socrates of 
the Phaedo in comparing the reflection of ara in As yas to the 
reflections of objects of sense in mirrors, etc., expressly warns 
us that his comparison is not truly representative of the real 
relation, for it is familiar Platonic doctrine that word is more exact 
than deed in more senses than one. The statement that this 
8evrepos mods Of the Phaedo is identical with the inferior intellectual 
method of the Republic is misleading. The method of the Phaedg 
is essentially the dialectical method, not that of the arts and 
mathematical sciences. Socrates does not employ figures, symbols 
and images like the mathematicians; but his argument proceeds 
avrois cider. But though following the higher dialectical method 
which requires the reasoner to defend his hypothesis when attacked, 
he, having one special proposition to prove which he cannot prove 
in any other way, accepts one limitation from the lower method: 
He requires his interlocutors to grant his main hypothesis (100B) 
in order that they may attend to one thing at a time (101E). But 
every reader of the Phaedo must be aware that this is because the 
large leisure of philosophy is wanting there. The speakers are 
not limited by the vddwp xaremciyov of the Theaetetus, but they are 
by the approach of sunset, and Socrates is arguing m\covexrixas. A 
Platonist shows want of intellectual tact when he presses the argu- 
ments or the phraseology of the Phaedo. Socrates is unable to 
give a full account of that whereof the Timaeus says we need the 
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assurance of a God for certainty ; but this does not alter the fact 
that the ability Adyov d:3éva is everywhere, from the Gorgias to the 
Laws, the mark of the Platonic philosopher. If Plato has . 
‘achieved only the Adyos ” in the Republic, what is his position in 
the Sophist when he says: rév yodr Adyov dy re evmpe- 
diabnodpeba ovras audoiv dua (251A)? 

Once more Mr. Jackson finds (26, p. 267) a contradiction 
between Theaetetus 155B and Phaedo 102B-D, on the question 
how Socrates without changing can be one year larger and the next 
year smaller than the growing youth Theaetetus. But in order to 
do so he is obliged to take the purely parenthetical unemphatic 
phrase dda ood abéndévros (155B), which occurs in the statement of 
the problem, as an explicit solution of the entire difficulty. It is 
nothing of the kind. The question is one of those puzzles which 
in the Republic are said to be stimulative of thought, and in the 
Theaetetus to awaken the wonder that is the parent of philosophy. 
In the Phaedo the problem is stated and then solved on the 
hypothesis of ideas. In the Theaetetus it is explained on the 
diametrically opposite view of Protagoras, 
papev déyew (155D), by a revelation of the esoteric doctrine that 
the Theaetetus of the next year is another man. But Socrates is 
quite as well aware in the Phaedo as in the Theaetetus that “the 
words ‘ tall’ and ‘short’ describe the relations in which he stands 
to something else” (cf. 102C, bre optxpérnra exer 6 Seoxpdrns mpds 
éxeivov péyebos). In the Phaedo the mapovoia of two relative 
eldn is assumed to account for the predicates describing Socrates’ 
simultaneous relation to two persons; in the Theaetetus one person 
is by the doctrine of flux humorously treated as two, to account 
for Socrates’ successively receiving different predicates in relation 
to him. But neither here nor elsewhere does Mr. Jackson estab- 
lish a serious divergence between the teachings of the Theaetetus 
and the “ earlier” dialogues. 

In his study of the Sophist, Mr. Jackson treats first of the 
diatpérers (216-37 and 264-8). The lesson of these d:apécers is, he 
thinks, that the meaning of the general name Sophist is too 
uncertain to be hypostatized as an idea (28, p. 186), and so natu- 
rally enough the chief result of the dialogue for him is the con- 
firmation of the “later theory of ideas” by the proposition “that 
of artificial classes there cannot be eternal and immutable «iy ” 
(ibid. p. 187). But observe that to reach this result he is obliged to 
assume (p. 185) that the seventh definition of the Sophist is pre- 
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ferred to the others, “ not because of any intrinsic superiority 
which it possesses, but because it has a direct bearing upon the 
- inquiry instituted in this dialogue.” Now, with the latter half of 
this sentence I concur. The seventh definition is preferred partly 
because it leads up to the inquiry about ji dy, which had failed in 
the Theaetetus. But Mr. Jackson says it is also because it brings 
the Sophist into comparison with the Statesman, and affords Plato 
an opportunity to answer Isocrates. Well, Plato had many aims, 
and it is not necessary to quibble about them. But only a scholar 
déow dsapvddrrav could assert that the seventh definition had in 
Plato’s eyes no intrinsic superiority. It is of the very essence of 
the Sophist, in Plato’s conception of him, that he deals in shows 
and unrealities. ‘ Wherefore,” says Aristotle, “ Plato not inaptly 
assigns the Sophist to the »# 8.” Plato himself expressly says of 
these many definitions (232A) that they imply a failure to perceive 
the essential aim and tendency of the object investigated. And 
when he has followed up the trail of the after-suggestion to the 
end, he boasts that he has not only caught and defined the real 
and true Sophist, but that he has defined the very essence of the 
non-being or unreal world (the xara cupBe8nxds of the more prosaic 
Aristotle) in which he dwells. And this misconception, forced 
upon Mr. Jackson by the demands of his theory, combined with 
his persistent misinterpretation of Adyos already pointed out, 
involves him in serious error when he passes to the digression upon 
dv and pi) gv. From the words in 240A, rd 8 rav Adyor 
ge povor, etc., he concludes that since “ the Sophist will demand a 
general definition and not a catalogue of instances,” and since the 
demand for a general definition is notoriously characteristic of 
both Socrates and Plato (cf. Meno, 74-75), the Sophist here is 
Plato himself in his Socratic period when he composed the 
Republic. And so he rejects Campbell’s statement, that the 
Sophistic method is the caricature of the Socratic. But if we 
read Plato instead of combining his phrases we see at once that 
Campbell is right. The parallelism and the caricature are always 
present to Plato’s mind (cf. the Euthydemus passim). In this 
very passage Mr. Jackson apparently overlooks the touch of 
caricature that discriminates the Sophist from Socrates. The 
Sophist checks your illustration drawn from physical «ida, mpoo- 
motovpevos obre xdrontpa obre Whereas Socrates, though 
he prefers év rois Adyous cxoreiv thy possesses above 
all others what Joubert calls the true metaphysic, the art of mak- 
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ing, not the concrete abstract, but the abstract concrete, and in the 
Republic has recourse to this very illustration to clear up a diffi- 
cult subject." That Plato, in the Republic (479A sqq.), commits 
himself to the Zenonian heresy by declaring the particular xaddv, 
in so far as it is mu) caddy, to be non-existent is not true. He says 
the particular rolls about between the , gy and the absolute being, 
and that since the particular both zs and zs not the general (predi- 
cate) under varying conditions, the particular can no more be said 
to be than not tobe. And this is in perfect harmony with Sophist 
256-7. 

So when Mr. Jackson goes on (28, 202) to declare that the 
<idév ito. represent Plato’s former self, and to point out that the 
doctrine maintained by Plato in the Republic and the Phaedo 
he now sees to be faulty, if for no other reason, at any rate for 
this, that it precludes the intercommunion of ¢iy, I can only 
point out again, as I have done repeatedly in the face of such 
assertions, that the intercommunion of ¢y is distinctly recognized 
in Republic 476A, that the term employed is xowovia, and that the 
ideas used as examples would not be “xaé’ aira ei8n” on the later 
theory—so that the Republic in this case seems to fit Mr. Jackson’s 
view that xowwvia is the proper later term for the relations of the 
xa’ aira better than the Sophist. 

The Politicus is dealt with in the same way. Mr. Jackson 
insinuates his doctrine at the start (J. of Phil. 30, p. 281) by 
extracting from the remarks about the Statesman (p. 274E) a 
definitely formulated distinction “ between a natural kind, eternal 
and immutable, and a conventional group,”? a distinction which 
Plato’s simple statement that the king of Saturn’s age was one 
thing and the king of our degenerate day is another, does not on 
any rational literary interpretation of his language bring out. But 


1A similar lack of insight into Plato’s feeling misleads Mr. Jackson in 
another criticism of Campbell and Zeller (28, 175). In Sophist, 230E, the 
Sophist having presented himself in the character of a practitioner of the 
catharsis of souls, the Eleatic stranger, thinking of the Socratic purification of 
the false conceit of knowledge, expresses his fear lest we may be assigning the 
Sophist a réle above him (i. e. the réle of the true philosopher). Mr. Jackson 
turns this into the commonplace irony of saying exactly the opposite of your 
meaning, by the interpretation: ‘‘ When we attribute sophistry to the practi- 
tioner of the éAeyyoc we do him too much honor,” and thus he naturally enough 
(30, p. 283) fails to see the relevance of Campbell’s hesitating citation of 
Sophist, 231A, for the missing dialogue of the Philosopher. 

2 Cf. 28, 186-7, discussed above. 
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this subject has perhaps been sufficiently considered in connection 
with the Sophist. The second result of the Politicus, according 
to Mr. Jackson, is that it disposes of the question What is knowl- 
edge? and so by implication of the. question What is the philo- 
sopher ? 

Dialectic, cvvaywyy and di:aipeots, is employed in the Phaedrus with 
a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms, “it leads to 
nothing more than agreement, dyodoyia, between disputants as to 
the meaning to be put upon certain technical terms.” The dialectic, 
however, that is called in the Sophist (253B-D) 4 rav édev6épav 
émornpn, and that in the Politicus is assigned to the philosopher, is 
a very different thing. It is concerned with the likenesses and 
differences of air xaé’ aird ei8n, and the information it gives is 
truly ‘knowledge.’ Now the objections to this ingenious theory are: 
(1) that dialectic is quite as closely allied to knowledge and quite as 
much concerned with resemblances and differences in the Phaedrus 
as in the Politicus; and (2) that it is proposed in the Politicus and 
all the ‘later’ dialogues to apply the method, not to Mr. Jack- 
son’s abra xa’ aira cidn of natural classes, but to the moral and 
aesthetic ideas which were always foremost for Plato. For the 
connection in the Phaedrus between dialectic and philosophic 
knowledge in the highest sense it is necessary to quote but a few 
passages out of many: cf. 259D; meidew réyvy with the Platonic 
associations of réyvy (260D) ; ds pi ixavas ixavds 
more Acyew wept ovdevds (261A); ri tov kal 
dvopoiornra axpiBas (262A); 6 eyvwpixads 6 exacroy 
dvrov (262B); rip obciay deiger dxpiBas tis pioews TovTov mpos Tovis 
Adyous mpocoices (207E). These and countless similar expressions 
that might be cited make us wonder whether the associations of 
diaipeots and Siadexrixy are really on the lower and different plane 
of eristic in the Phaedrus, or whether Mr. Jackson has invented 
the distinction ofthand to fit his theory. The claim that the 
diaipeots Of the Politicus is intended to be applied to the investiga- 
tion of the xa@’ aira ef8n of natural kinds will not bear examination. 
The doapara péyora Of 286A, which can be grasped 
Ady Only, are manifestly not the type ideas of natural kinds, for 
we are expressly told that they have no sensible likenesses in the 
world of concretes whereby the mind may be easily led to a 
knowledge of them (285-6). They are, obviously, to any one 
who has no theory to prove, those ethical and aesthetic conceptions 
to which the “later theory” does not assign ideas, and on which 
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Plato dwells so earnestly in the closing pages of the Laws (963-4). 
There he requires, in the last words perhaps he ever wrote, that 
the rulers of his state should have dialectical knowledge of the 
dperjs eidn, and the ability to render an account of this knowledge 
Aéyo. They must not only be able to discriminate at need the 
different forms of virtue, but solving the problem of the Philebus 
(18E), they must further know these forms as dvras dvra od moddd 
Gdn’ év rovro povoy aperny. 

In thus examining the hypothesis of a double Plato point by 
point as it has been developed, I may have somewhat dissipated 
the force of my argument. The chief objection to the theory 
in the mind of a genuine Platonist will always be the ever- 
strengthening impression of essential unity which the Platonic 
dialogues make upon repeated perusals. And this impression can 
perhaps be better conveyed by a positive than by a critical expo- 
sition. Another important consideration on which this method 
has allowed me to dwell only incidentally is the intermediate 
character of the Republic, Theaetetus, and Phaedrus, Containing 
as they do much of Plato’s ripest thought and freshest style, they 
will always present an obstacle to the bisection of his work 


into periods radically distinct in either thought or style. The 
consideration of these dialogues, however, and the details of Mr. 
Archer-Hind’s Timaeus, must be reserved for subsequent papers. 


PAUL SHOREY. 
MAwr, /une 13, 1888. 


" 


IIIL—NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE EASTERN 
ALGONKIN TRIBES. 


Surprisingly little attention has been given by linguists to 
the Indian languages of this country, compared with the wide 
range of their investigations in other directions. Not only is this 
true with regard to the languages of the Indians, but also with 
regard to their history. Very few either know anything of or 
evince any interest in the peculiarities of our tribes, and this is the 
more to be regretted because with the last Indian the last hope of 
investigation will perish, for these people keep no records and 
have no desire to leave any traces behind them. 

The sole remnants of the great Wabanaki Nation, which have 
been allowed to linger about their former habitations, are the Pas- 
samaquoddy and Penobscot tribes of Maine, the Malisits and 
Micmacs of New Brunswick, and the Abenakis or St. Francis 
Indians of Lower Canada. All these Indians speak closely allied 
dialects, which, although bearing a general resemblance to each 
other in construction, are often very different in the individual 
words. As an illustration of the similarity and differentiation of 
these dialects I give below a list of the numerals up to ten, in 
three of the idioms: 

Passamaquoddy, Abenaki. Micmac. 
neqt (besq) pazekw naookt 
taboo (neswuk) nis taaboo 
sist (nowuk) nas sist 
iaw neu 
nan nolan (nonnoak) nan 
kamachin ngiiedoz yusookom 
l’wignuk tobawoz eloowignuk 
ogmulchin nsdzek ogiimulchin 
esq’nadek noliwi peskoonadek 
m’tlen m’dala *mtuln 


The Abenakis, whose dialect appears in the table to be the most 
distinct, have rarely, if ever, any intercourse with the remaining 
Wabanaki, and, as they live surrounded by alien tribes, one 
cannot wonder that their language has departed somewhat from 
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its original form. I have been told, however, by Abenakis, that 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot dialects are intelligible to them 
when spoken very slowly, and I have also heard Passamaquoddies 
state that they could scarcely understand Micmac at all, as the 
intonation of the language is entirely different. This is not sur- 
prising, for although the Micmacs live comparatively near the 
others, they are very conservative and never mingle. The three 
tribes, whose dialects are so closely allied as hardly to deserve the 
name of separate languages, are the Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, 
and Malisit. 

This is easy to account for, as the Malisits are on most friendly 
terms with the other two, and are quite frequently to be found in 
Bar Harbor, selling baskets and trading very amicably along with 
them. 

As these dialects are radically the same, the phonology and 
grammar are, of course, identical in all of them, for although the 
forms of words have differentiated, yet the sounds have remained 
almost unaltered, and only in a very few cases have the gram- 
matical forms changed. Therefore we may take it for granted 
that whatever general principle or characteristic might be alleged 
of one of these languages is perfectly applicable to the others. 
The Passamaquoddy and Abenaki dialects are those which I have 
made the most use of, as they are excellent specimens to illustrate 
the character of the entire group. 

The vowel sounds are very unclear and indistinct ; indeed it is 
often difficult to distinguish them, for the Indians speak with the 
mouth half open and seldom loudly. A, e, i, 0, u (continental 
pronunciation) are usually easy to recognize, but there are many 
sounds whose exact character is very difficult to discover. 

The first which we shall notice is the diphthong, which I have 
written aew. This conveys little idea of its exact pronuncia- 
tion, but is the nearest approach to the sound which a combi- 
nation of letters can reach. If the vowels ¢+ a be pro- 
nounced very rapidly, giving to each the same value, some idea of 
the sound can be obtained. The pronunciation of the Old Eng- 
lish diphthong aew (cf. sew=—=sea) must have approached this 
very closely. A. somewhat similar sound may be heard when our 
exclamation of/ is uttered sarcastically from one side of the 
mouth. 

L, m, and 2 are semi-vowels, as in some of the Slavonic languages, 
containing a sound like a short, thick 7 This is the case in all 
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the dialects of this group, but the sound is often written with an e, 
wz, and even an 2, by those who have not recognized its true char- 
acter. Thus, in the table of numerals cited above, the Passa- 
maquoddy /’wig’nuk (7) is often wrongly written a/’wig’nuk. 
Nothing is so deceptive as the thick guttural utterance of an 
Indian, and I have frequently spelt the same word in two or three 
ways as the sound impressed itself differently on my ear. It is 
often the case in Indian languages that exactly the same combina- 
tion of sounds will be heard and interpreted differently by 
different individuals. 

There is an indistinct vowel sound which resembles a very short 
wz; it is heard generally after the guttural g, and may be expressed 
by an apostrophe: g’. In the numeral /’wig’nuk it is heard very 
plainly between the g and the , and also, but not so distinctly, 
between the /and the w. It is not unlike the Hebrew vocal Sh’va in 
the word 513 where a short vowel is heard between 3 and 4. 
When an Indian is speaking, however, he slurs this sound to such 
a degree that it was not until after one week of careful. observa- 
tion that I even discovered its existence. 

Last, but by no means least of these peculiar vowel sounds is 
the initial whistle or wh’, which, to be thoroughly understood, 
must be heard from the lips of an Indian. It is produced by a 
forcible expulsion of the breath through the lips, which must be 
rounded as if to pronounce the vowel 0. This makes a sound 
as if the speaker had begun to whistle but had suddenly ceased. 
Whether this utterance may be classified as a pure vowel or not 
is a question of some doubt, for it certainly partakes of the nature 
of the consonantal w. 

Among the consonants the explosives 4, ¢, and & require par- 
ticular notice. In English, and in fact in most European languages, 
whenever an explosive is uttered, a gentle breathing is inserted 
between the consonant and the succeeding vowel. In the Indian 
dialects the explosive is pronounced with absolutely no breathing, 
so that it is often impossible to distinguish between a & and a g, 
or between a pf and a 4; thus gad and kat represent the same 
sound. The indistinctness of pronunciation, therefore, is not at 
all confined to the vowels, for these peculiar voiceless consonants 
produce a most puzzling effect on the hearer, and render the 
sound of the language metallic and monotonous to the last 
degree. 7h, /, and 7 are wanting. 

One of the most remarkable sounds imaginable is the guttural 
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-g or -kw. This occurs only at the end of syllables and is very 
soft in utterance; so much so as to be often almost inaudible. It 
is formed by beginning a g and stopping suddenly before the fol- 
lowing z-vowel is entirely pronounced. Many express it by kw, 
and equally well, but as the sound is undoubtedly a single conso- 
nant, it seems more logical to express it by a single symbol. 

The accentuation of these dialects is not well marked, for the 
tendency in speaking is to drawl the sentences in a monotone, 
giving much the same value to every syllable. At the end of 
sentences the. voice is allowed to fall, not, however, as in European 
languages, but more as if all the wind were expelled from the 
lungs and the speaker were forced to stop through exhaustion. 
Although in conversation the accentuation is monotonous, yet in 
the songs and rhymes, more particularly in the magic formulae, 
it is of the highest importance to intone correctly. In fact, the 
virtue of the charm depends frequently on the way it is said. The 
variations of some of these songs are so very difficult that it is 
impossible for a white man ever to learn them exactly. Some- 
times even in conversation the position of voice stress affects the 
meaning ; cf. kiskes ¢gdn = how many years ?—but kiskes igdi= 
how old? Very subtle distinctions in accent are observed in 
speech making; in fact it is by such means that the orator pro- 
duces an effect or renders his meaning more emphatic. 

The Indian languages are apparently very irregular in character, 
but, after a careful examination of the grammatic structure, much 
of the seeming difficulty vanishes. Throughout the entire 
inflectional system a distinction is made between animate and 
inanimate objects ; in fact this may be said to be one of the ground 
principles of the language. There are separate forms in the sub- 
stantive, adjective, and verb for these two classes, yet actual gender 
is not recognized. The pronominal prefixes remain the same 
whether before substantives or verbs; thus 2’mitauks = my 
father, or ”’mitzi=I eat. m’ is the universal sign of the first 
person, while #’ and w’ represent the second and third persons. 
To distinguish between the singular and plural the substantives 
have one set of endings and the verbs another ; thus 2’mitaukson 
=our father, while ’dupultiben =we sit, from n’dup =I sit. In 
the first person plural a distinction is made whether all those 
addressed are included or not; thus 2’mztaukson = our father 
(exclusive), i. e. the father of two or more of us, but #’mztaukson 
= our father (inclusive), viz. the father of all of us. This idea is 
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carried throughout the entire inflection. Substantives may be 
transformed to verbs and carried through all the intricacies of the 
conjugation. Thus from ’kaozem= my cow, we have the verb 
n’ okaozemi=I have acow. Inthe same way adjectives may be 
used verbally. Almost any idea whatever, no matter how subtle, 
may be expressed by an Indian verb, for the extremely ductile 
character of the language admits of a myriad of forms. The nume- 
rals are copiously inflected according to the idea they convey ; 
thus we have pazeg = one, Japazego—one by one, pazgueda = 
‘once, papazgueda = once each time, first, but nita- 
magimgiiak = first, if used to mark the order of chapters, verses, 
etc. The cardinal numbers also have two forms, a substantival 
and an adjectival: 4abz—= two, but zezwuk =two in the adjectival 
sense, as nezwuk skitapyik—=two men. To illustrate the simi- 
larity of inflection in the various dialects I give the following 
table of examples in the Passamaquoddy, Micmac, and Abenaki 


languages : 

Passamaquoddy. Abenaki, Micmac. 
nmitauks, my father n’mitogwes, my father meloo, my food 
Rmitauks, thy “ R&mitogwes,thy keloo,thy “ 
w'mitauksl, his, her father 7’ mitogsa, thy weloo, his, her food 

excl. 2’mitauksn, our n’mitogsena,our na-oochit, our father 

incl. &mitauksn, ‘* k’mitogsena,  kesolg, our creator 
mitauksl, your R’mitogsowo, your “ ukwisl, your son 
w'mitauksi, their w mitogsowo, their **  weloo-zl, their food 
n’dup, 1 sit n’wajono, I have saukawet, 1 am quiet 
k’dup, thou sittest wajono, etc. saukéwéin, ete. 
ubo, he, she sits wajona saukéwééek 

excl. &’dupultibin, we sit n’ wajonobena saukéwoltig 

incl. #dupibin, k’ wajonobena saukéwoltik 
ubultu-uk, they “ wajonak saukéwoltijik 


It will be seen from this table that the Micmac dialect has 
differentiated most in grammatic form. It has kept the pro- 
nominal prefixes in the inflexion of the substantive, yet in the 
conjugation of the verb they have fallen away and been replaced 
by endings. This fact may be due to the influence of the Esqui- 
maux, as the Micmacs had at one time considerable intercourse 
with that people, and some effect must have been thus produced 
on the language, isolated from their kindred as they were both by 
geographical position and by ceaseless feuds. 

Indian words are often small sentences in themselves; thus 
n’wenochwas-gueiss row. Thiscontains the Penobscot wenoch, 
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a white man, and taken as a verb with the first personal prefix 7’ 
signifies I paddle (a boat) like a white man. The character of 
these languages is most favorable to word-formation, and their 
peculiarity of retaining only the elements and rejecting all super- 
fluous parts renders it possible to have a sentence of considerable 
length melted together in one word. By means of this formative 
power of his language the Indian can express any idea, no matter 
how abstruse, and indeed he often expresses very simple things in 
a rather abstruse way. Thus, wik-feg-higen—=a pump; the 
elements of this are the root wik-feg from n’wikson or n’wikpeg 
=I draw or pull, and higen, which is a substantive ending, the 
whole word meaning something which one pulls, or briefly, a 
pump. In this case the idea of pulling, connected with a pump, 
seized the Indian mind, and therefore the above word was made 
to express this object, although it might with equal appropriateness 
have been called a ‘ water-giver’ or a ‘ pipe from which to drink,’ 
etc. The word for book, wig-higen, is another instance of this 
peculiar formative system. The stem 4/wig means to cut or to 
scratch, and when the Indians became acquainted with the art of 
writing, and perceived that it was done by means of a sharp 
instrument, this root received the additional meaning ‘to write.’ 
Wig-higen therefore signifies something which is written, i. e. a 
letter ora book. From this noun comes the compound wighig’nup, 
which means book-water, a rather quaint metaphor for ink. As 
an illustration of how a single root appears in a number of words 
of allied meaning compare.the following : 


pes-yantesuk =a window ] 
pes-saiikhenmagen =a lamp 
pes-zezen =a star f a/pes =light. 
n’p’sag = 1 shine J 


The verb 2’fesatin, I smell, undoubtedly contains witén—=a 
nose. 

An analysis of an ordinary verb into its elements will give an 
excellent idea of this Indian method of word building. olidhas 
means ‘I am glad.’ This contains: ’, pronominal prefix of the 
first person, wode, good, excellent, and &/idahas, the verb ‘ to think.’ 
The w’, which is always unstable in these dialects, is rejected. 
For another instance of this cf. wigwus, mother, but xigwus, my 
mother. The & in k/idahas is forced out by the predominance of 
the two /'s in ’o/e and ’lidahas. It might here be stated that the 
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Indian 7 is very marked, and has a thick dull sound which is 
seldom heard in European languages. Two 7’s, therefore, liter- 
ally drown out the &. This gives the form zo/idhas, ‘I think well, 
I am in a good state of mind, I am glad.’ 

Such then, briefly considered, are the chief points of interest in 
the language of the Wabanaki. As far as I could discover, very 
little attention has ever been given to these tribes beyond the 
mere compiling of a comparative dictionary by Father Vetromile. 
No thorough grammatical treatise seems ever to have been written, 
and, therefore, it was solely from the mouths of the Indians in 
Bar Harbor and Canada that I gathered the above information. 
If able linguists were to examine with care the word-formation 
of some of these dialects, considerable light might be thrown on 
the entire group of American tongues, and perhaps nowhere on 
our continent can a better example of the general character of 
Indian languages be found than in these races of the Algonkin 


Indians. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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IV.—ON CERTAIN CORRUPTIONS IN THE PERSAE 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


145-149. 
gpovrida xedynv BabiBovdov 
‘Ocpeba, xpeia mpoonket, 

Tas dpa mpdooce 
Aapetoyerns, Td 

yévos Nperepor. 


When the words yévos jpérepov are applied to a single person, as 
they are applied to Xerxes here, they can signify only our offspring. 
They cannot signify, as the scholiast and most commentators 
would have them, svyyevis qyiv, our kinsman or our compatriot: 
yévos has no such meaning. But the offspring of the elders who 
recite these lines Xerxes was not; and yévos jpérepov, accordingly, 
they cannot call him. Further exception might be taken, were it 
not superfluous, to the epithet rarpevimov, a natural title indeed 
for the whole people which drew from its forefather Perseus the 
name of Persian, but devoid of special application to the king and 
conveying, in his regard, nothing not already conveyed by Aapeio- 
yemms. In Mr. Paley’s translation ‘ one of our race which bears the 
name of z/s ancestor Perseus’ there is involved, even if we condone 
the rendering of yévos, a further fallacy which a glance at my italics 
will detect. As for Hermann’s ‘genus a Perseo ductum, unde nos 
nomen habemus, ideoque nobis cognatum,’ it has really little 
relation to the Greek. 

What has happened seems clear. The dipodia 1rd marpovipuov 
stands one line higher than it was meant to stand, and errs in one 
letter. The chorus should rightly enquire: 


mas apa mpdooe HépEns 
Aapetoyerys 


how it fares with Xerxes the king and with our Persian folk. 
Their care is not for Xerxes alone, but also for the men of whom 
he has emptied Persia: it is, as they say in vv. 8 sq., dul véore ro 
kai 
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162-167. 
tavta 87 ikayw Sépous 
kal rd Aapeiou Te Kapoy Kotvoy evvarnptor. 
kai pe xapdiay dporris’ és ipas épe 
a 

pibov, ovdapas euauris oto’ pidot, 165 
‘ , a > > 

péyas Kovioas obdas Todi 

dABov, dv Aapeios avev twos. 


I have briefly signified elsewhere my view of v. 165. éyavrijs, 
which is supposed to mean zrepi évauris, is in the MS text destructive 
of sense: we learn as Atossa proceeds that her fear is not for her- 
self, but for her absent son and the fortune of Persia. A corruption 
is recognized by all recent editors, and Weil, with the approval of 
Kirchhoff and Wecklein, has conjectured piéov obdapas éuaurijs oid’ 
ddeivavroy, referring to Soph. Aiax 481 oddeis os indBAnrov 
| Alas, €de~as, Tis cavTod dpevds. This gives no suitable mean- 
ing, for Atossa’s speech is assuredly not imdéBAnros, nor, so far as I 
can discern, in any sense oy éavrjs; but that so unsatisfactory a 
conjecture should have been made and approved is all the more 
striking a testimony to the strength of feeling against the MS 
text. I have proposed to write: 


és 8’ ipas [Sc. dpovrida], 


ovdapas odo’ ddeipavros Krh. 


€vauris then depending on 6upév. To cite only the most apposite 
examples of a widespread error, the Medicean MS gives pudoi0da 
for dvpotc6a in Ag. 1367 and éup@ for pio in Soph. Ant. 718. 

But my purpose in reverting to the passage is to champion a 
neglected emendation of Rauchenstein’s in v. 166. otros cannot 
kovioat NOY Can it dyrpéyrar wodi, and is now generally given up for 
corrupt. The correction which to me appears uniquely apt is 
Rauchenstein’s orparés. The change is really a slight one: or 
and m are much confused in cursives and minuscules, p and X in 
all MSS of all ages, a and ov with especial frequency in the text of 
Aeschylus. Only by reading orparéds will you elicit any just sense 
from xovicas oddas: Atossa fears lest the flight of the great army 
covering the face of the earth with dust should overthrow the 
fortune which Darius, God helping him, built up. Homer in = 
145, speaking of an army, uses cipt xovicovow mediov aS an Ornamental 
equivalent for gevéovra, and has xoviovres mediovo, of horses and 
chariots, more than once; Aeschylus in Sept. 60, the only other 
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place where he employs the verb, has orpards xapei, covies, 
and delights in the association of «és and orparés: Suppl. 186 dpa 
dvavdov dyyedov orparod, Sept. 79 pebciras orpards orpardmedov 
.- aldepia kdus pe meiber haveioa, probably Ag. 500. Let it not be 
thought that this reading would require mooi» for rodi : the singular 
méda is similarly used of a multitude in Suppl. 31. It is quite 
possible that Aeschylus wrote dyrpéyn wéda, but I only mention this 
lest any one else should make the same guess and fall in love 
with it. 
27 1-280. 
XO. érororot, paray 
Ta Béedea 
yas an’ ’Aaidos én’ aiav 
ddav, “EAAdda yopav. 
wAnOover vexpav Svomdtpas épOappevor 
Sahapivos axtai mas Te mpdaxXwpos Toros. 
. drorotoi, 
GAidova pédea 
héyers heper Oat 


mAayktois 280 


All that I here propose to myself is to finish the correction of 
two errors already emended in the main. In vv. 273 sq. the appo- 
sition aiav, ydpav is, to be sure, Greek, but not the Greek of a good 
writer. The function of apposition is to add something to the 
sense, and we therefore do not place in apposition two words 
which, like aia and yépa, are synonyms. Weil has restored the 
diction of Aeschylus by what will be found on examination an 
easy change, raod’ dn’ ’Aaidos aias ddav ‘EAAdda xepar, and this 
is approved by Oberdick and Wecklein. But the illustrious critic 
and his followers have overlooked the fact that aia is not employed 
by the tragic writers except in places where the metre refuses yaia, 
and that therefore tragedy may be ransacked in vain for such a 
phenomenon as aias preceded by an ephelcystic ». No: just as 
Aeschylus writes Pers. 390 xaréoye yatay not caréoyer aiav, 502 drain 


yaiay not Auraiow aiay, Suppl. 272 dvijce yaia NOt dvijcev aia, 1039 xevpacr 
yaias NOt xevpaow aias, So he must here have written not 7Aéev alas 
but 6c yaias. And this will perhaps be even nearer to the MS, 
for the resemblance between r and 11 in capitals and uncials often 
amounts almost to identity. 

In v. 280 we are at once arrested by the question: why mAayxrois 
instead of m\aykrais? There is here no such metrical excuse as 
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may be pleaded for mayxris ofa in Ag. 598. Further, it is felt on 
all hands that zz vagrant cloaks is an absurd expression, and 
indeed that in this rapid summary of disaster such a detail as dirha- 
xeoow is itself somewhat trivial and beside the mark. Hence the 
rash invent unheard-of meanings for dimkaé; the prudent have 
recourse to conjecture. Hartung proposes omAddecow, which I 
think right and hope to establish; but plainly the passage is not 
emended yet. smdayxrois is now less defensible than ever; to get 
rid of it, Hartung ruins the metre by writing mAdy«r’, and is thus 
driven to more violence in the strophe; Weil suggests mAayxray, an 
improbable alteration; Wecklein mdaykrovs, an improbable con- 
struction. And not only is further change thus involved, but it is 
also far from clear how om~Addecow became 

If however Aeschylus wrote mAdyxr’ évt omAddecow all is explained 
as the result of mdaykrevkmdadeoow. By a frequent error « was 
written for w; the correction, added above the line or in the 
margin, was mistaken, through the perpetual confusion of « with 
ot, for a correction of mddyxr’ to mdayxrois ; and out of the monstrous 
kmArddecow the Greek word inevitably emerged, for 
kmdad and diumdax are different arrangements of the same six letters. 
It says nothing against this correction that a trochee in the anti- 
strophe thus answers a spondee in the strophe, since Aeschylus 
habitually admits such correspondence in glyconic bases: those 
scholars who retain diay in v. 274 may even prefer a trochee in v. 
280, but I myself find dday a necessary alteration. Let me add, in 
favor of évi, that the epic form has a peculiar fitness as recalling 
the worl omAddecow Of Homer ; and, in favor of the entire emenda- 
tion, that the words perea eyes evi omdddeoow truthfully 
represent the A7over vexpav dxrai of the messenger, while the MS 
reading puts into his mouth what he never said. 


293-295. 


mddat Svotynvos éxmenAnypevn 
kaxois tmepBadre yap cupdopa, 
Td pyre nt’ 


It appears impossible that v. 295 should mean 16 pire ce AdEat 
maOn pire aita: besides, grant it possible, the statement 
is untrue: the messenger has already given, between the ejacula- 
tions of the chorus, a terse and comprehensive summary of the 
nd6y in question. It remains then to take Acéa apart from mdén, 
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with Atossa for its subject, in the sense of ¢6éyéacda. But this 
again is impossible, for Aéyw is not so used: pndev Ae~a would be 
required. The difficulty seems to have been first apprehended by 
Wecklein, who proposes geaveiv: this word may have been expelled 
by a superscript gloss Aéyew, and d¢yew may then have been altered 
for metre’s sake to dééa. There is a far simpler way: nothing 
more, I believe, is needed to restore the passage than the addition 
ofa single letter : 


par éhéya pyr’ épwrjoa 


édéyEar and ¢pwrjoa are almost synonyms ; but this virtual tautology 
is of a kind rather sought after than shunned by the tragic style: 
closely parallel is Soph. O. T. 1305 dvepéoOat, moda 


453-456. 
évravéa méume tovcd’, br veav 
pbapévres €xOpoi éexawfoiaro, 
kTeivotey orparor, 


girous évadiov mépav. 


In this, the vulgate text, the word éxcofoiaro might not itself 
arouse suspicion. But suspicion is aroused when only two lines 
below we come to imexo@{orey; aroused not by the mere repetition, 
for the Greeks are less careful than the Romans and the moderns 
to avoid this fault, but by the following considerations. When 
éxog{a and imexog{o occur with this brief interval, the element 
-c¢{@ ought to’ mean the same thing in each verb, and the 
elements iex- ought to mean something more than the element 
éx-. But the reverse is the fact. There is no tangible differ- 
ence, as there ought to be, between ék- in v. 454 and idzex- 
in v. 456: there is a tangible difference, as there ought not 
to be, between of in v. 454, which signifies merely bring 
to land (to meet death), and o@fw in v. 456, which signifies 
save alive. And suspicion mounts to something like certainty 
when we turn to the apparatus criticus and find that the MS 
reading is not ¢xo@{oiaro but éfc@foiaro, with x written overhead as 
a correction. The question then is not whether we will stick to 
the MS or desert it; no one dreams of sticking to it: the ques- 
tion is whether we will take the conjecture of a Byzantine scribe, 
which imports some difficulty, or the conjecture of a modern critic 
with the resources of science at his disposal. M. Stahl has pro- 
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posed éfocoiaro, an amendment suggested, I presume, by Herod. 
VIII 76 as, yevnrat vavpayin, évOaira padiora Tov Te 
dvdpav kai trav vavnyiov. But the future optative appears to be inex- 
cusable ; there is here no oratio obliqua. We shall approach the 
MS even more closely if we restore the word which the lexicons 
will show: to be the most natural of all words for the occasion: 
e£wOoiaro. 


668-671. 


, 
Te KAUNS 
, >, » 
T axn 
, 
dSéorora Seondrov 


Dindorf’s Seororay for decrérov in v. 670 seems to me probably 
right; but my present concern is with v. 668. The answering 
verse in the strophe is Badjv, dpyaios Badkyy: when we compare the 
two it appears that the scansion must be y--v-—v-. To shorten 
the penultimate a of dpyaios, as Of merpaios, madaids, yepatds, dixatos 
and deiAaos in tragedy, éumaos in Homer and Anéaios in Anacreon, 
is quite permissible. But it is not equally legitimate to lengthen 


re before «\ in v. 668; and a long syllable is therefore required in 
its stead. This should seemingly be restored by the almost 
imperceptible change xawa ya for xawd re. The confusion of ya 
and re needs no explaining ; but I will adduce another example 
of the same error, which I detect in Eum. 803. The MS there 
gives 


ipeis re yy Bapiv Kérov 

oKnynre. 
The verse has no metre, and its meaning is precisely the opposite 
of the meaning demanded. I suppose that Aeschylus wrote 


tpeis dé yaia Bapdy Kérov 
nre. 


yaia, by the omission of one a, became ya; this surprising Dori- 
cism naturally evoked a marginal correction yg, which however 
missed its mark and was substituted not for ya but for yy; then 
yg was further corrupted, as in Pers. 658, to re. 


815-817. 


kaxas Spacartes ovK 
maoxovot, Ta péAXovoet, 


Umeotw, GAN Er éxmdverat. 
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I take for a starting point Schuetz’s éxmdvera, believing it to be 
the first stride, and that a great one, towards the restoration of the 
passage. True, it is to insult Aeschylus to suppose him the author 
of such a sentence as results from this correction, if correction here 
stops short. But every impeachment which can be brought against 
éxmdvera: is equally an impeachment of the MS reading éxmasdevera, 
which apparently therefore is recommended to its defenders 
merely by its intrinsic absurdity : neither xaxa éxmaideverar NOY 
éxmaSeverar has any vestige of a meaning. Against the emended 
line there lie two objections of great though unequal gravity. To 
take the lighter first, the clash of metaphor in xpymis and éxmédvera 
is hardly credible: the laying of a foundation and the welling 
forth of a spring are two images which refuse to be made one. Still, 
the Greeks were less sensitive to such incongruity than we are, 
and though I think no real parallel can be adduced, it might yet 
be possible to find examples only less harsh than this. 

But there remains a far heavier, a fatal objection. It is entirely 
permissible to say, with impressive exaggeration, ovdémw xaxav 
kpnmis dreorw,, that is, calamity ts as yet not even begun. Precisely 
thus does Prometheus say in P. V. 767 ods yap viv dxjxoas Adyovs | 
civat cou pndérw'v mpooimios. But, having said so much, there 
you must stop: you cannot proceed to say dAX’ ér’ exmdvera, but tt 
is still going on. Begin by saying that a thing is not yet finished, 
then you may proceed to say, with such pleonasm as poets love, 
that it is still going on: | Opvyxis, GAN er’ éexmidvierat, 
for instance, would be the writing, not indeed of a decent stylist, 
but still the writing of asane man. But to say that athing zs zot 
yet begun but is still going on is such nonsense as not one of us 
can conceive himself uttering in the loosest negligence of conver- 
sation; only when centuries of transcription by barbarians have 
imputed it to an incomparable poet, then we accept it as a matter 
of course. 

I will ask the reader not to take fright at what may strike the 
first glance as a violent change ; it is not really such. 


> 
KovoeT@ 


kpynvis améaBnk’, add’ ér éxmdverat. 


y and s are commonly confused in uncials, and even if they were 
not, two words like xpnvis and xpymis, which coincide in five of their 
letters and differ only in one, are always easily interchanged. 
Why, in the verb cSévyu, B should tend to become +, I cannot 
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tell; but the fact is so: thus in Eur. Med. 1218 dméofn has been 
corrupted to dmésrn, in Aesch. Ag. 879 tO xabeorixacw. 
But now dméornx’ and imeor are palaeographically almost the same 
thing: dw- and én- are confused ‘dici non potest quotiens,’ says 
Bast; » and « were for ages identical in sound ; « and » in uncial 
MSS nearly identical in shape. For the metaphor see v. 745 


KaK@v TH Taow nipnoda didros. 


847-853. 
& Saipov, Ss we Kaka 
dyn, padsora cupopa Saxver 
Gtipiay ye madds dui owpate 
GAN’ eit, cat AaBovoa kécpov éx ddpov 
imavriatew metpacopat* 


ou yap Ta pidrar Kako.s mpodaopev. 


The earliest attempt to mend the metre of v. 852 is the trans- 
' position maid’ éu@ in the inferior MSS. This elision was of course 
impossible to Aeschylus, and the assumed corruption is inexpli- 


cable: few scribes would find maid’ éu¢ a difficulty, no scribe would 
find éug¢ madi an improvement. The same objection holds against 
Burges’ madi pou and Lobeck’s maid’ éudv, which depart yet further 
from the MS: Lobeck’s conjecture is moreover discountenanced 
by the imavriage madi of v. 836. Other proposals are even less 
plausible. 

It seems to have been generally assumed that the words éu¢ 
madi, though themselves corrupt, nevertheless represent correctly 
the sense of the lost words or word. But there is no reason to think 
so, for madi is readily supplied from what precedes: the dative is 
in like manner omitted after this verb in v. 410 Lepaidos yAooons 
pé60s imnvriage. Disembarrassed of this preconception I think we 
shall restore the verse without much ado: 


travriafew metpdcopat 


I will essay to meet him on his way. The descent from éumoddy 
through éumédex to éumaidax consisted of the easiest stages: thence 
the shortest way to Greek was the transposition of one letter, éua 
madi, which may well have stood in some ancestor of our MS, for 
one school of copyists writes ¢u# where another writes ¢ua and 
where we write ¢y9. 
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It will illustrate one stage in this corruption if I here emend 
Eur. I. T. 755-8: 


é£aiperdy pot dds 748’, Tt vais 
xn év péra 


yévnrat, capa 8 éxoaow pdvor, 


Tov Opxoy eivat révde 


Pylades and Iphigenia have interchanged oaths, she that she will 
send him safely away, he that he will carry her letter to her brother. 
But then it strikes him that he may lose the letter through ship- 
wreck and be therefore unable to fulfil his oath ; so he desires to 
make the exception that in those circumstances it shall no longer 
be binding. But this is not the meaning of the words rév épxov 
elvac révde eumedov. What éumedos dpxos means we perfectly 
well know from v. 790 rév 8 dpxov We well 
perform the oath which I sware, and from many another passage 
where the phrase recurs: gumedos dpxos means an oath which 
is performed. Now Pylades cannot without absurdity beg of 
Iphigenia that if the letter is lost his oath shall not be Jerformed : 
that is ex hypothesi certain. What he must ask is that his oath 
shall not be considered incumbent on him to perform, that he shall 
be held guiltless though he does not perform it. And this in 
Greek will be: 


Tov eivat révde 


See Aesch. P. V. 13 pév éevrody | 87 
épmroday ert. 


A. E, HOUSMAN. 
Lonpon, March, 1888. 
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V.—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 
III. 


CONSONANTS. 


§$23.—In treating the P. G. consonants, it has been found most 
convenient to consider them under the following divisions : 


1. Semivowels 7 (_y), w (v). 
I, Sonorous consonant} 2. Liquids /, ~ 
3. Nasals m, 2. 
1. Labials 4, A, 
II. Non-sonorous _— 2. Dentals d, ¢, (th), (dh), s, 2. 
(3. Palatal gutturals g, 2, ch (g). 


Sonorous Consonants. 


§24.—1. Semivowels 7 (_y). 

(1) P. G. initial 7 corresponds to Germanic 7 (7). P. G. jor 
(N. H.G. jahr, N. E. year), R. Pf. jor (Z., Sch.), johr (K.), O. H. 
G. jar; P. G. jung (N. H. G. jung, N. E. young), R. P. jung (N.), 
O. H. G. jung. 

(2) P. G. y (medial for 7) represents Germanic g. M. H. G. 
often dropped such a g between vowels ; cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. §73. 
The phenomenon, however, seems to be very much more extended 
in P. G. than in M. H.G. P. G. serya (N. H. G. sorge, N, E. 
sorrow), R. P. sorge (N.), O. H. G. soraga; P. G. merya or 
moryoa (N. H. G. morgen, N. E. morning), R. P. morge (K., N.); 
P. G. felya (N. H. G. felge, N. E. felloe); P. G. berya or borya, 
but often borgs (N. H. G. borgen, N. E. borrow); P. G. reya 
and rega (N. H. G. regen, N. E. rain). Such double forms are not 
infrequent. This y is especially frequent where a liquid precedes. 

Note 1.—In sporadic cases this y represents N. H. G. 2. P. G. 
riya (N. H. G. (ruhe) ruhen, lex. N. E. rest), O. H. G. rouwén. 


w (v). 
§25.—1. P. G. w occurs initially both alone and in combina- 


tions, and represents : 
(1) Germanic w, N. H. Gew. P. G. werd (N. H. G. wort, N. 
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E. word), R. P. wort (N.), O. H. G. wort; P. G. woll (N. H. G. 
wolle, N. E. wool), O. H. G. wolla; P. G. wolf (N. H. G. wolf, 
N. E. wolf). 

(2) Germanic-Gothic kw, N. H.G.w. P. G. weer (N. H. G. 
wer, N. E. who), older O. H. G. Awér, Goth. hwas; P. G. wel 
(N. H. G. welch, N. E. which, cf. A.-S. hwylc), Goth. Awélezks, 
cf. Br. Gr. §292, an. 1, 2, R. P. well, cf. N. s. 216. 

(3) P. G. w occurs in the following initial consonantal combina- 
tions: £w (older gz), schw (older sw), zw (<< Germ. tw), cf. Br. Gr. 
$107. P. G. kwella (N. H. G. quellen, lex. N. E. boil), O. H. G. 
guéllan; P. G. schwerz (N. H. G. schwarz, N. E. swart), O. H. 
G. swarz; P. G. zwé (N. H. G. zwei, N. E. two), R. Pf. zwee 
(Z., K.), O. H. G. zwet, Goth. twaz. 

2. Medial w (written v to distinguish it from original w). This 
intervocalic v represents: 

(1) The original medial soft spirant 4 (cf. Br. Gr. §134, and an. 
1; Paul, Mhd. Gram. §§33, 81, anm.), N. H. G. 6 between vowels. 
or aliquid and a vowel. P. G. géva (N. H. G. geben, N. E. give), 
R. P. gewwa (N.), O. H. G. (O. M. F. Tr. Cap.) ce gevene; P. G. 
sélvor (N. H. G. selber, N. E. self, selv-), R. P. selwer (N.), O. 
H. G. (Tr. Cap.) selvo, selvemo, selveru. ; 

Note 1.—P. G.vcorresponds to N. H. G.f< v< (cf. Paul, Mhd. 
Gram. §33), P. G. hevar (N. H. G. hafer, lex. N. E. oats; cf. 
A.-S. haefer), R. P. hawwer, O. H. G. habaro, P. G. schweval 
(N. H. G. schwefel, lex. N. E. sulphur, cf. A.-S. swefl); O. H. G. 
swéval, swebal. 

Note 2.—P. G. w is voiceless in words borrowed from N. E. 
P. G. hespowor (N. E. hospower (vulgar for horse-power, lex.), 
N. H. G. pferdekraft. This wis retained to show that it is not 
native to P.G. It differs from the P. G. medial v in being pro- 
nounced voiceless. 

3. P. G. w does not really occur as a final, but in the case of wo- 
stems appears as a hiatus, as in M. H. G. (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gram. 
§$32, 74-) 

Liguids r. 

§26.—1. P. G. Z, initial, represents : 

(1) Germanic /, N. H. G. Z (cf. Br. Gr. §122). P. G. lera (N. 
H. G. lehren, lex. N. E. teach, cf. A.-S. l@ran), R. P. lehr, subs. 
(K.), O. H. G. léren. 

(2) Germanic 4/,N. H.G. 4 P.G. lIefa (N. H.G. laufen, cf. 
§5, 2); P. G. laut (N. H. G. laut, N. E. loud), O. H. G. Mi#< 
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hlat; P. G. ludervogel (lex. N. H. G. aasgeier, lex. N. E. buz- 
zard). For these short z-sounds cf, §13. Initial consonantal com- 
binations with / are 77, g/, ki, pl, schl. 

2. Medial / in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic 7,N. H.G.2Z P. G. mola (N. H. G. malen) ; 
P. G. heila (N. H. G. heulen, lex. weinen, N. E. howl, lex. weep, 
cry), O. H. G. hiuwilén; P. G. kwélich (N. H. G. lex. quialend, 
N. E. lex. tormenting) = N. H. G. *quilig. 

(2) Zin words taken from N. E. P. G. kolik (N.E. colic, lex. 
N. H. G. magenkrampf) ; P.G. melesich (N. E. molasses, lex. 
N. H. G. syrup). 

Note 1.—The historic orthography has been retained in words 
which are under conditions of gemination (cf. Br. Gr. §§122, 96). 
P. G. willa (N. H. G. wille, N. E. will), O. H. G. w7l/o, Goth. wi/ja. 
In pronunciation the sound is not easily distinguishable from / in 
milich, welich, kelich, etc. (cf. §15), which are written with 
simpleZ 

3. Final Zin P. G. represents : 

(1) (a) N. H. G. final 7(= original 7). P. G. el (N. H.G. oel, 
N. E. oil), O. H. G. of (cf. Kluge). 


(6) N. H. G. -dch < original Germanic -/#k. P. G. wel (N. H. 
G. welcher, M. E. which), R. P. well (N.), O. H. G. wélich; P. 
G. sel (N. H. G. solch, N. E. such), R. P. sell (N.), O. H. G. 
solih, sulih (cf. Br. Gr. §292, anm. 1, 2.) 


§27.—1. Initial y in P. G. represents: 

(1) (a) Germanic 7, N. H. G.~ P. G. rod (N. H. G. rad, 
lex. N. E. wheel), O. H. G. vad; P. G, rym (N. H. G. rahm, 
older Eng. ream (Kluge), lex. cream). 

(6) Germanic fr, N. H.G.7 P.G.rira (N. H. G. riihren, 
N. E. rear-, in rear-mouse, A.-S. hréran); P. G. rick (N. H. G. 
riicken, N. E. ridge), O. H. G. rucki<older hrukki, R. P. riick (Z). 

2. Medial 7 in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic 7, N.H.G.” P. G. terva (N. H. G. erbe, cf. 
§17, 2); P. G. tervat (cf. §17 (1)); P. G. Beryara (cf. §17, 1). 

(2) Older s by rotacism according to Verner’s law ; cf. Br. Gr. 
§182 6 and §120. P. G. héra (cf. §8, 7 (4)), Goth. hausjan; P. 
G. rira (cf. Goth. hrizjan?). For vv cf. remarks on J/, §26, 2, 
note I, 
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3. Final 7 in P. G. represents : 

(1) (a) Germanic 7 followed originally by a stem vowel, N. H. 
G.r. P. G. hor (N. H. G, haar, N. E. hair); P. G. wor (N. 
H. G. wahr, lex. N. E. true). 

(6) Original 7 persists in P. G, ex. jor (cf. §24, 1 (1)). For the 
dropping of original 7 in wu, do, cf. Br. Gr. §120, an. 2. 


Nasals m,n. 


§28.—1. P. G. initial represents : 

(1) Germanic m (cf. Br. Gr. §123). P. G. muddor (N. H. G. 
mutter, N. E. mother); P.G. men (N. H. G. mann, N. E. man); 
P. G. mver (N. H. G. miahre, lex. stute, N. E. mare), O. H. G. 
mertha, marha. At first sight one might be disposed to consider 
this to have been introduced from N. E., but it is the form which 
would be regular for the dialect as indicated by the cognates 
above. 

2. Medial m in P. G. represents: 

(2) Original m, N. H. G.mm. P.G. kemor (N. H. G. kam- 
mer, N. E. chamber), O. H. G. chamera< Lat. camera; P. G. 
sumor (N. H. G. sommer, N. E, summer); P. G. numo (lex. N. 
H. G. nur, lex. N. E. only). 

(1) Germanic m. P.G. schema (N. H. G. schamen, cf. §7, 2 
(2)); P. G. schémal (N. H. G. schemel, lex. N. E. bolster), O. H. 
G. scamal. 

(3) m in words introduced from N. E. P. G. rumedis (N. E. 
rheumatism, vulg. “rheumatiz”; P. G. neminéte, Rauch (N. E. 
nominate, lex. N. H. G. ernennen). 


Note 1. 

3. Final m in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic m, N. H. G. m. P. G. hém (cf. §8 (1) (4)); P. 
G. keim (N. H. G. keim, N. E. lex. germ), O. H. G. chim, chimo; 
P. G. schym (N. H. G. schaum, N. E. scum (not mentioned by 
Kluge), lex. foam), O. H. G. sc@m; P. G. helm (N. H. G. halm, 
N. E. halm), O. H. G. halm. 

(2). N. E. m in words introduced on American soil. P. G. 
bessem (N. E. opossum, vulgar “possum,” N. H. G. lex. 
amerikanische Beutelratte). 

Note 1.—In a few words P. G. m in the unaccented final syllable 
remains, while in N. H. G. it has become z (according to the law 
of finals). P. G. bésam (N. H. G. besen, N. E. besom, lex. 
broom), O, H. G. désamoa. 
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Note 2.—P. G. mm final represents N. H. G. mm (< original 
m+ 6). P. G. dumm (N. H. G. dumm, N. E. dumb), R. P. 
dumm (N.), O. H.G. 4umé; P. G.lamm (N. H. G. lamm, N. E. 
lamb), O. H. G. damé, 

In P. G.6dam (R.), ochdem (H.), the original 7 is retained as in 
N. H. G. athem, odem, oden, lex. N. E. breath). R. P. Westr. 
ochdem (Sch.),O. H. G. dtum. Here two dialectic forms go 
side by side, an instance of the mixture not infrequent in P. G. 
forms. P. G. belsem (N. H. G. balsam, N. E. balsam), O. H. 
G. balsamo. 

n. 


§29.—1. P. G. initial 2 represents: 

(1) Germanic 2, N. H. G. a (cf. Br. Gr. §126). P. G. necht 
(cf. §4, 1); P. G. nvb (N. H. G. nabe, N. E. nave, hub), O. H. G. 
naba; P. G. nira (N. H. G. nieren, cf. M. E. nére, lex. N. E. 
kidneys). 

(2) Germanic gn, hn (kn). Cf. Braune, §150. P. G. nvga (N. 
H. G. nagen, N. E. gnaw), O. H. G. zagan, older guagan; P. G. 
nid (N. H. G. niet, lex. N. E. clinch), cf. O. H. G. hAniotan (P. G. 
nido, N. H. G. nieten). 

2. P. G. medial represents : 

(1) Germanic zx, N. H. G.2 P. G. mengoa (N. H. G. menge, 
lex. N. E. crowd, multitude, cf. among << on mang(e) or on 
gemang(e)), O. H. G. menigi, managi ; P. G. bona, pl. (N. H. G. 
bohnen, N. E. beans), cf. R. P. bohn, sg.(N.), O. H.G. dénan; P. G. 
méno (N. H. G. meinen, N. E. mean, lex. think), R. P. meena, 
meent (Z.), meenscht (K.), O. H. G. meinen. 


Note 1.—P. G. zu medial represents : 

(1) Original Germanic zz (cf. Br. Gr. §95).  P. G. brunna (N. 
H. G. brunnen, N. E. burn, lex. spring), O. H. G. drunno; P. G. 
rinno (N. H. G. rinnen, N. E. run, lex. leak), R. P. rinne (M.), 
O. H. G. rinnan. 

(2) N. H. nd, nt Germanic zp, zd), by assimilation. P. G. 
finna (N. H. G. finden, N. E. find), R. P. gfunne p. p. of 
finne (N.), O. H. G. findan; P. G. binna (N. H. G. binden, N. 
E. bind), cf. R. P. kinner (N.), O. H. G. dizden; P. G. nunner 
(N. H. G. hinunter, cf. N. E. under), R. P. nunner (N.), 
O. H. G. unter, under; P. G. annor (N. H. G. ander, N. E. 
other), R. P. anner (N.), O. H. G. andar; P. G. bennar (N. 
H. G. bander, N. E. bands, lex. ribbons). 

3. Final 2 of inflexion is wanting in P. G., thus leaving -a the 
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regular ending of the infinitive and weak forms of nominal 
declension. P. G. gucks (N. H. G. gucken, lex. N. E. look) ; 
P. G. schtudira or studia (N. H. G. studiren, N. E. study) ; P. 
G. rechla or rechno (N. H. G. recheln, rechnen, N. E. reckon). 

P. G. 2 final represents flexional (1) in pronominal forms. 
P. G. an, ’n (N. H. G. ihn); den (N. H. G. den, demonstrative) ; 
’n (N. H. G. einen). 

(2) In certain verbal forms. P.G. hen (N. H. G. haben (pl. 
forms), cf. §7, 3; bin (N. H..G. bin). 

Note 1.—P. G. zz final represents : 

(1) Germanic mz. P.G. dann (N. H. G. dann, N. E. then), 
R. P. dann, O. H. G. danne; wann (N. H. G. wann and wenn, 
N. E. when), Westr. wann (Sch.), O. H. G. wanne, 

(2) 2 of words introduced from other languages. P. G. beliin 
(N. H. G. luftbalon, N. E. balloon). 

Note 1.—For forms like géna, tune, cf. §16; and for nasalized 


vowels cf. §41. 
Labials b, p, f. 


§30.—1. P. G. initial 6 represents : 

(1) Germanic 6, N. H. G. & P. G. binns (cf. 29, 2 (2)); buch 
(N. H. G. buch, N. E. book) ; bes (N. H. G. bs, lex. N. E. angry, 
bad); ber (N. H. G. bahre, N. E. bier, barrow); bord (N. H. 
G. bart, N. E. beard); P. G. bywoll (N. H. G. baumwolle, lex. 
N. E. cotton); beidal (N. H. G. beutel, lex. N. E. bolt, used to 
separate flour, cf. N. E. boodle.) 

(2) 6 of borrowed words. P. G. bell (N. E. bell, to ring a bell, 
N. H. G. schelle, schellen) ; P. G. bado (Fr. bateau, lex. N. H. 
G. kahn, N. E. small flat-boat); P. G. bens (N. E. pence, lex. 
cent, penny, lex. N. H. G. pfennig), R. P. penning; P. G. bésoal 
(cf. N. H. G. base, O. H. G. basa, lex. N. E. aunty). 

(3) N. H. G. g in many words, which often show a vacillation 
in pronunciation in P.G. P. G. bembel(9) (N. H. G. pampeln, 
bammeln, lex. N. E. bum,” loiter, R. P. Bambeld, 3 sg. (N.); P. 
G. baerik (N. H. G. periicke, Fr. peruque, lex. N. E. wig); P. G. 
brédich (N. H. G. predigt, lex. N. E. sermon) ; cf. vb. preach. 

2. P. G. 6 medial represents : 

(1) N. H. G. # (for the most part in words of foreign origin. 
For original O. H. G. Z, which remains / in P. G., cf. Br. Gr. §131). 
P. G. bebigei (N. H. G. papagai, N. E. popinjay, cf. O. Fr. 
papegai); P. G. bebir (N. H. G. papier); P. G. bebbal (N. H. 
G. pappel, N. E. poplar). 
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Note 1.—P. G. bebali (lex. N. H. G. kindlein, N. E. baby) is 
perhaps to be explained as = bubali (—N. H. G. biiblein) rather 
than as a new formation from the N. E. dady-dz, which would 
have become béboali in P. G. 

Note 2.—An interesting case of medial 44 is P. G. ebbor, 
ebbas (lex. N. H. G. jemand, etwas, lex. N. E. some one, 
something), R. P. ebber, ebbes (N.), Westr. ebbes (Sch.), 
M. H. G., O. H. G. etewer, etewas, eteswer, eteswas, cf. Goth. 
aippan and hwas, O.H.G. Awer. In P.G.,as in R. P., this word 
has undergone labial lenization or stopping, i. e. passage 
from (slightly) voiced spirant to the sonant stop. The process 
must not be identified with that formulated in Verner’s law, 
though having some resemblance to the latter, inasmuch as 
the change in P. G. and R. P. seems in no sense connected 
with Indo-European accent. The change is still going on in N. 
English in the speech of American negroes and children; cf. 
neb(b)er, eb(b)er for never, ever. The stages of the changes in 
P. G. and R. P., traced from the early forms, would be for the 
masculine as follows: Goth. aippan ++ hvas (not found in this collo- 
cation) > M. H. G., O. H. G. etewer (<c*ettehver, cf. O. H. G. her. 
Regular O. H. G. form would be *eddewer, cf. O. H. G. éddeswér, 
eddes waz (in Kero’s Glossary), Br. Gr. §295 d, W. Mhd. Gr. §314). 
In all these O. H. G. forms the aspirate 4 has disappeared). In N. 
H. G. this word is found only in the neuter and adverbial forms 
etwas, etwa. Thus etwer>R. P. and P. G. ebber (w, originally 
slightly sonant > sonant stop and finally assimilated the /). 

3. P. G. 6 final represents : 

(1) Germanic 4,and N. H.G.4-+-vowel. P.G. grub (N. H.G. 
grube, N. E. groove?), O. H. G. gruoba; P. G. heb (N. H. G. 
habe, N. E. have), R. P. habb; P. G. schdzb (N. H. G. staub, 
lex. N. E. dust). 


Note 1.—The combination schd occurs as initial, medial, and 
final. For 5>v cf. §25, 2. As might be expected from what was 
said above, there is some confusion between 4 and 4, inasmuch as 
both are voiceless consonants. This fact was noted by Haldeman 


P. D. §5). 


§31.—1. Initial J in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic f (cf. Br. Gr. §131), N. H.G. Af =P. G. pund 
(N. H. G. pfund, N. E. pound), R. P. pund (N.), O. H. G. 
pfunt; P. G. pluk(g) (N. H. G. pflug, N. E. plough); cf. R. P. 
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plog, O. H. G. pluag (Otfried) ; P. G. pen (N. H. G. pfanne, N. 
E. pan), R. P. pann (N.), O. H. G. pfanna; P. G. ped (N. H. 
G. pfad, N. E. path), O. H. G. pad (Otfried); P. G. perra (lex. 
N. H. G. pfarrer; cf. M. H. G. pfarre, lex. N. E. parson). R. P. 
parre (N.); P. G. peif (N. H. G. pfeife, N. E. pipe), R. P. 
peif (N.). 

Note 1.—P. G. occurs in the initial combinations P. 
G. pletz, or bletz (N. H. G. platz, N. E. plot, lex. place) ; P. G. 
pleg(k) (N. H. G. plage, N. E. plague). 

(2) ~ in words recently introduced from other languages. P. 
G. poscht-offis (N. E. post-office, lex. N. H. G. postamt) ; P. G. 
pudoa (lex. N. H. G. knospen, N. E. buds), would seem to bea new 
formation from N.E. bud; but cf. Dutch dof. The word is doubt- 
less older than the English influence on R. P. 

2. P. G. # medial occurs for the most part geminated, and 
represents : 

(1) N.H.G. pp <older P. G. pep(p)el (N. H. G. poppel, 
N.E. poplar); P. G. rep(pa)la (N. H. G. rappeln; cf. N. E. rap, 
lex. clatter). These words are written with one ~ by many P. G. 
writers. I have preferred to follow the N. H. G. norm. 

(2) (a) N. H. G. ff < older Germanic Jp. P. G. kloppa (N. 
H. G. klopfen, cf. N. E. clap, lex. knock). 

(6) N. H. G. Af by West Germanic gemination of g. P. G. 
scheppa (N. H. G. schépfen, lex. N. E. dip, shovel), O. H. G. 
schepfen, skaphjan, skeffen (cf. Br. Gr. §130). 

3. Final Af in P. G. represents : 

(1) N. H. G. ff followed by a vowel. P. G. kepp (N. H. G. 
kappe, N. E. cap, lex. bonnet); P. G. drupp (N. H. G. truppe, 
N. E. troop). 

(2) N. H. G. pf, Germanic ps. P. G. kopp (N. H. G. kopf, N. 
E. lex. head), R. P. kopp (N.), pl. kobb (N.), O. H. G. choph, 
chupf, cf. Sch. M. B. §618; P. G. schdrupp (N. H. G. struppe, 
lex. N. E. hames-hook); P. G. schipp (N. H. G. schippe, 
schiippe). 

(3) N. E. 2 P. G. dzhump (N. E. jump, lex. N. H. G. 
springen). 

Note 1.—P. G. schlep(p)<N. E. slop, swill, used of an 
untidy woman. This seems to be introduced from English, not- 
withstanding the fact that it could be consistently explained as the 
etymological equivalent of N. H. G. schlapp, schlappe ; cf. N. H. 
G. schleppe; cf. P. G. schleppich, N. H. G. schlappig, N. E. 
sloppy. 
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Note 2.—Under this head belong words which contain m + 
p (pp), N. H. G. mpf. In these cases P. G. and O. H. G. show 
the same stages of mutation (cf. Br. Gr. §131 4). P. G. schdrump 
(N. H. G. strumpf, lex. N. E. stocking), R. P. schtrumbe (pl.). 

Note 3.—P. G. corresponds sporadically to N.H.G. P. 
G. schep (N. H. G. schief; cf. §7, 6 (1)). 


§32.—1. P. G. / initial represents : 

(1) Germanic f, N. H. G. f. P.G. fora (N. H. G. fahren, N. 
E. fare), R. P. fahre, O. H.G. faran; P. G. fella (N. H. G. 
fallen, N. E. fall), O. H. G. fallan; P. G. froga (N. H. G. fragen), 
cf. §12, 3 (a); P. G. fremm (N. H. G. fremd, lex. N. E. strange), 
R. P. fremd (N.), Westr. fremm (Sch.), O. H. G. framadi. 

Under this section belong compounds with the prefix fer and 
other forms written in N. H. G. with initial v. 

(2) (a) f in words <N.E. P. G. fernis (N. E. furnace, lex. 
N. H. G. schmelzofen) ; feerawell (N. E. farewell, lex. N. H. 
G. lebe wohl). 

(6) ph in Greek and Latin and other words. P. G. feriséar 
(N. H. G. pharisder, N. E. pharisee). 

2. P. G. medial / represents : 

(1) Germanic JZ, N.H.G.f. P. G. heufoa (N. H.G. haufen, N. 
E. heap), O. H. G. hifo. 

Note 1.—P. G. f= N. H. G. #< Germanic / by gemination 
and mutation. P. G. leffel (N. H. G. loffel); P. G. effentlich 
(N. H. G. Offentlich); P. G. effning (N. H. G. oeffnung), cf. 
$13, I, note 3. 

Note 2.—P. G. f occurs sporadically for N. H. G. gin seso- 
frill (N. H. G. sassaparille, N. E. sarsaparilla, in analogy with 
sesofres ?). 

Note 3.—P. G. hefa (N. H. G. hefe?, lex. tépfe, lex. N. E. 
pots, cf. A.-S. haef), O. H. G. heffo. 

3. P. G. final / represents : 

(1) (a) Germanic A, N. H. G. f (cf. Br. Gr. §132). P. G. schlof 
(N. H. G. schlaf, N. E. sleep), R. P. schlof (N.), O. H. G. sié/; 
P. G. ref (N. H. G. reif, N. E. ripe). 

(6) N.H.G. P. G. pef (N. H. G. pfaffe, lex. N. E. priest, 


cf. pope). 
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Dentals d, t (th). 


§33.—1. P. G. initial d represents : 

(1) West Germanic d (Br. Gr. §162), N. H. G4. P. G. dog 
(N. H. G. tag, N. E. day), R. P. dag (N.), Westr. dah (Sch.), O. 
H. G. ¢ac(g); P. G. dél (N. H. G. teil, cf. §8, 1 (4)); P. G. dal 
(N.H. G. thal, N. E. dale), Westr. dal (Sch.), O. H. G. ¢ad, 


Note 1.—Exceptions are foreign words, as tekt (N. H.G. takt, 
lex. N. E. bar in music); tks (N. E. tax, N. H. G. /axe, lex. 
steuer), R. P. tax; P. G. termin (N. H. G. termin, N. E. term, lex. 
limit), R. P. termin (N.); telenta (N. H. G. talente, N. E. 
talents). 


Note 2.—P. G. occurs initially also in the combination ¢y side by 
side with dr, thus giving rise to double forms, as drvk, trvg (N. 
H. G. tvage, N. E. drag, lex. carry, wear); P. G. dreura and 
treura (N. H. G.trauern). For dzch cf. §38, 1. 

2. Medial d in P. G. represents : 

(1) Germanic p, N. H.G.d. P.G. oder or oddoar (N. H. G. 
oder, N. E. other, lex. or), R. P. odder (N.), O. H. G. odor; P. G. 
schéda (N. H. G. scheiden, lex. N. E. separate, divorce, cf. N. 
E. shed, sheath), O. H. G. sceidan; P. G. ei lvda (N. H. G. 
einladen, lex. N. E. invite), O. H. G. ladén. 


Note 1.—Germanic d, N. H.G.¢#. P.G.mud (d) or (N. H. G. 
mutter, N. E. mother), R. P. modd’r (N.), motter (Sch.), O. H. 
G. muotar; P. G. wed (d) ar (N. H. G. wetter, N. E. weather), R. 
P. wedder (N.), O. H. G. wétar (cf. Br. Gr. §§163-4, an. 1). 

3. Final din P. G. represents occasionally : 

(1) Germanic d, N. H.G.é P. G. mud (N. H. G. mut, N. E. 
mood), R. P. muth (N.), O. H. G. muot. This, however, gives 
rise to doublets, mud and mut, as d final and # final are easily 
confused. 

(2) Germanic p in rare cases. P. G. mvd (N. H. G. magd, N. 
E. maid), R. P. mahd (N.), cf. M. H. G. mezt (maget), O. H. G. 


magad, Goth. mdégaps. 


§34.—1. P. G. ¢ initial represents: 

(1) N. H. G. in foreign words; cf. §33, 1 (1), note 1. 

(2) In a few words represents older 4 P.G. turm (N. H. G. 
turm, lex. N. E. tower), O. H. G. turra, 

2. Medial / represents : 

(1) Germanic d, N. H.G. 4 P. G. bahita (N. H. G. behiiten, 

cf. N. E. heed); P. G. nédich (N. H. G. nothig, N. E. needy, 
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lex. necessary). Here, too, double forms occur as in the case of d. 
P. G. bid(d)er, bit(t)er (N. H. G. bitter, N. E. bitter). 

(2) N.H.G.¢+ 2. P.G.hitz (N. H.G. hitze, N. E. heat) ; 
P. G. sitz (N. H. G. sitz, N. E. seat); P. G. dids (Horn), tit 
(Rauch) (N. H. G. zitze, N. E. teat). For foreign words cf. note 
under §33, 1, (1). 

3. Final ¢ in P. G. represents : 

(1) (2) Germanic d, N. H.G. . P. G. hut (N. H. G. hut, 
lex. N. E. hat); P. G. haut (N. H.G. haut, N. E. hide), R. P. 
haut (N.) 

(6) N. H. G. ¢ when following a consonant. P. G. krikt (N. 
H. G. kriegt); kunscht °(M. H. G. hunst). There are many 
forms in d, however (cf. §33, 3 (1)), especially where a liquid 
precedes. 

th. 


§35.—In P. G., as in N. H. G., the sound th is to be found only 
in foreign words. Even these borrowed words are usually so far 
Germanized in pronunciation as to lose the spirant quality of the 
th. Thus Rauch, the most English of all the P. G. lexicographers, 


gives only the isolated word theory (=N. E. theory, N. H. G. 
theorie) under 4. Orthographically ¢h (dh) is of frequent occur- 
rence, but is pronounced as simple ¢(d@). In some localities, how- 
ever, the pronunciation of this dh has at least a reminiscence of 
the aspirate as in N. E. daughter (cf. Br. Gr. §167 (b) (c), an. 1, 2); 
cf. Fisher, A. M. and K. Z. 


Gutturals g, k, ch ( g). 


§36.—1. P. G. initial g represents : 

(1) Germanic g, N.H.G.g. P. G. gé, géno (N. H. G. gehen, 
N. E. go), Westr. geh (Sch.), O. H. G. gén, gan; P.G. géva 
(cf. §25, 2 (1)); P. G. gift (N. H. G. gift, lex. N. E. poison; cf. 
gift). 

Note 1.—Initial consonantal combinations with g are ¢g/, gn, gr. 
P. G. glock (N. H. G. glocke, lex. N. E. bell, cf. clock); P. G. 
gnod (N. H. G. gnade, lex. N. E. grace); P. G. gré (N. H. G. 
grau, cf. §25, 3). Doublets occur, as klock and glock, klick and 
glick. 

2. Medial g in P. G. represents: 

(1) Germanic g, N. H. G. g, more strongly guttural in P. G. 
than in N. H.G. P. G. spga (N. H. G. sagen, N. E. say), R. P. 
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sache, Westr. sah, sahe (Sch.), O. H. G. ségen; P. G. droga (N. 
H. G. tragen, N. E. draw, lex. carry), O. H. G. tragan. 


Noter. For Germanic g (in P. G. generally pronounced palatal), 
cf. §24, 1, (2)); P. G. moryo (N. H. G. morgen; beerys (N. H. 
G. berge). ‘ 

(2) Germanic 4,N.H.G.g. P.G. schlvgoa (N. H. G. schlagen, 
N. E. slay); cf. R. P. schlage (N.), O. H. G. slahan. 

3. Final g in P. G. corresponds to Germanic g. P. G. svg 
(N. H. G. sage, N. E. say), R. P. sag; P. G. dvg (N. H. G. tag, cf. 
§33, 1 (1)). This g is often pronounced as £; cf. §37, 3. 

§37.—1. P. G. & initial represents : 

(1) Germanic #, N. H. G.& P. G. kofa (N. H. G. kaufen, 
lex. N. E. buy, cf. adj. cheap and noun chapman), R. P., cf. ver- 
kaaft (N.), O. H. G. choufén; P. G. korn (N. H. G. korn, N. E. 
corn); P. G. kenno (N. H. G. konnen, N. E. can); P. G. koch 
(N. H. G. koch, N. E. cook). 

(2) N. E. ¢ in borrowed words. P. G. kolik (lex. N. H. G. 
magenkrampf, N. E. colic); P. G. koppcha (N. E. cup, lex. N. H. 
G. tasse), a curious compound formed on the N. E. cup-++-P. German 
diminutive -cha; P. G. krvior (N. E. crier, lex. N. H. G. aus- 


rufer); P. G. krunor (N. E. coroner, lex. N. H. G. todten- 
beschauer). 

Note 1.—Consonantal combinations with & are &/, kn, kr, kw. 
P. G. kloppo (N. H. G. kloppen, N. E. clap); P. G. kni (N. H. 
G. knie, N. E. knee); P. G. kreft (N. H. G. kraft, N. E. craft, 
lex. power); P. G. kwet (N. E. quoit, vulgarly pronounced quat, 
lex. N. H. G. wurfscheibe). 

2. Medial & (ck) in P. G. corresponds to Germanic & (ck), N. 
H. G. ck. P.G. knecks (N. H. G. knacken, N. E. knock, lex. 
crack); P. G.ricka (N. H. G. riicken, cf. §9, 2); P. G. schdecks 
(N. H. G. stecken, N. E. stick.) 

Note 1.—Simple & (not geminated) occurs in combination with 
a nasal or liquid. P. G. denks (N. H. G. danken, N. E. thank) ; 
P. G. melka (N. H. G. melken, N. E. milk). 

3. Fini & corresponds to Germanic g or & alone, and in combi- 
nation with nasalor liquid. P. G. schdék (N. H. G. steg, lex. treppe, 
lex. N. E. stairs, foot-bridge), R. P. schteeg (N.), O. H. G. stéc ; P. 
G. schdverk (N. H. G. starke, lex. N. E. strength, cf. starch) ; P. 
G. schbuk (N. H. G. spuk, N. E. lex. hobgoblin) ; P. G. schbunk 
and adj. schbunkich (<_ N. E. spunk, spunky, lex. N. H. G. 
heissbliitig). 
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ch. 


§38.—1. P. G. ch initial is wanting, as in N. H. G., except ina 
few foreign words. Even here it is pronounced regularly as &, 
unless the word be borrowed from N. English. P.G. kor (N. H. 
G. chor, N. E. choir), but cf. P. G. dzcheck (N. E. check, lex. N. 
H. G. wechsel); dzchif (N. E. chief, lex. N. H.G. haupt). These 
all belong under §33, though often written as in English. 

2. Medial ch in P. G. represents : 

(1) The older spirant 4 in a few words. P. G. hochi schul 
(N. H. G. hohe schule, hochschule, N. E. high school); P. G. 
hechor (N. H. G. hoher, N. E. higher); P. G. necher (N. H.G. 
naher, N. E. “nigher,” lex. nearer). 

(2) Germanic & (c), N. H. G. ch. P. G. sucha (N. H. G. 
suchen, N. E. seek), O. H. G. suohhan (cf. Br. Gr. §150 ff.). 

3. Final ch occurs in P. G. much more frequently than in N. H. 
G. because g of the adjectival ending is pronounced regularly ch. 

Final ch represents : 

(1) Germanic &, N. H. G. ch. P. G. degich (N. H.G. teigich, 
N. E. doughy); P. G. méglich (N. H. G. moglich, lex. N. E. 
possible); P. G. téglich (N. H. G. taglich, N. E. daily). 

(2) Germanic g, N. H.G. g. P. G. kénich (N. H. G. konig, 
N. E. king), O. H. G. chunig; P. G. heifich (N. H. G. haufig, 
lex. N. E. frequently) ; P. G. errich (cf. §19, 2). 


Note 1.—P. G. ch, both medial and final, represents Germanic 
hk where the latter became ch in N. H. G. P.G. lecha (N. H. G. 
lachen, N. E. laugh), O. H. G. /ahhen, lahhan; P. G. necht (N. 
H. G. nacht, cf. §4 (1)). 


h. 


§39.—The letter % is aspirate in P. G. and is written in the 
present work only where pronounced. Some writers, however, 
follow the earlier N. H. G. orthography and write it as a sign of 
length. In P. G. & is pronounced only when initial either of a 
word or of a syllable, and represents Germanic #. P.G. hit (N. 
H. G. hut, N. E. hood, cf. §14 (1)); P. G. hend (N. H. G. hand, 
N. E. hand, cf. §4 (1)). For Germanic / before vowels cf. Br. Gr. 
§153; for Germanic 4 which became P. G. ch cf. §38, 2, (1), note 1. 


Ss. 


§40.—P. G. s is the voiceless spirant in all positions. P. G. sél 
(N. H. G. seele, N. E. soul, cf. §8,1); P. G. héssa (N. H. G. 
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heissen, N. E. hight); P. G. nvs (N. H. G. nase, N. E. nose). P. 
G. s occurs in the following consonantal combinations: sch, schp, 
scht, corresponding to N. H. G. and Germanic sf, sé. P. G. 
schté™ (N. H. G. stein, N. E. stone); P. G. schproch (N. H. G. 
sprache). This pronunciation of Germanic sf, s¢ is extended to 
these combinations in all positions in P. G. and not restricted to 
the initial syllable asin N. H.G.; cf. P. G. werscht (N. H. G. 
wurst); reschbal (N. H. G. raspel, cf. Brandt, §24). 


Nasalized Vowels. 


§41.—The question of nasality in German dialects is too intricate 
to be discussed at length in this paper. It will be possible here only 
to outline the subject to form a basis for the treatment of the 
phenomenon in P. G. Schmeller and Weinhold mention various 
phases of this phenomenon: (1) medial nasalization heard east 
of the Lech, 4a~ina, so™ mne (Sch. M. B. §548 ff., 554, 566-7, cf. 
W. A. G. §§8, 200-201); (2) final nasalization (Sch. M. B. 554, 
581-5; W. B. G. §§169-71. Of this there are two developments: 
(a) from a vowel combination, zu~. bey~, brey~, g’nau~; (6) from 
consonant element (usually after omission of the consonant: 2o~ 
(= noch), wez~ rauch (= weihrauch). 

In P. G. we find final nasalization the most strongly represented. 
This takes place in the stem in flexional elements. In P. G. 
the vocalic elements assume nasality without changing their 
vocalic quality (cf. H. §4). 

P. G. occurs medially only in cases where the nasalized syllable 
is separable. Ex.: P. G.o~fengo (N. H. G. anfangen, lex. N. E. 
begin), and may hence be considered as one phase of final nasali- 
zation, of which the following are examples: * 

(1) Nasalization caused by x P. G.sche~ (N. H. G. schon, lex. 
N. E. beautiful), R. P. schon (N. Z.), Westr. scho’ (Sch.); P. G. 
schté™ (N. H. G. stein, N. E. stone), R. P. schteen (N.); P. G. 
hi~ (N. H. G. hin, lex. N. E. hence); P. G. gé~ (N. H. G. gehn, 
N. E. go) is sometimes heard for génd. So also schte~ for 
schtena. 

(2) Nasalization caused by other consonants. (a) by ch. P. 
P. no~ (N. H. G. nach, lex. N. E. after) is heard instead of the 
more regular form noch. Fisher, P. D. G. and K. Z., Horn, and 
Rauch have regularly zoch, if it occurs alone. 


M. D. LEARNED. 
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NOTES. 
CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


1. It is well known that in fulness and explicitness of statement, 
Herodotus often reminds the reader of his great exemplar, Homer. 
Zeugmata and other modes of pregnant expression are practically 
unknown to his style. In VIII 124, however, we read: dporjia pév 
vuv @ocay édains orépavov, coins 
kai aorépavoy édains. In the present passage, dporjia must be 
understood to mean the prize for general excellence, not for mili- 
tary excellence alone, for it has as its complementary genitives 
aodins xré. Thus, too, Schweighaeuser takes it in his lexicon: 
‘‘ praemium virtutis sive bellicae sive civilis” (VIII 123, 124, 11). 
While in his commentary Schw. passes by the words in question 
without remark, in his lexicon he quotes the passage with a com- 
plement of his own: “ dprorjia péev (nempe dperijs Vel dvdpaya- 
Oins) @ocav EipvBiddy xré. Blakesley (London, 1854) by his pointing 
shows that he feels the compression of the sentence and strives to 
render it as clear as possible: dpiorifia pév EipyBiddy, édains 
aréhavov’ coins dé kai Kal rovT@ 
Baehr (Leipzig, 1861) points a comma after the first orépavov. 
Stein practically supports the view of Schweighaeuser, but goes 
further in expressing it in his editing, for he assumes a lacuna 
before Eipufiddp. The lacuna seems to be so evident that we 
have only to look for a specific correlative for cogins. In Attic it 
would probably have been dvdpe‘as, but Herodotus uses dvdpayabin 
seven times (Schweigh. 1. I 99; 1 136; IV 65; V 39,42; V1 128; 
VIII 166), whereas dvdpyin occurs but once, VII go. 


2. In Dinarcltus c. Dem. 28 there is an picboris 
obros, & ’AOnvain, prcOwrds obrés madawds. I would propose to 
bracket the second ofros, this probably being due to dittographia 
of acopyist. It is exceedingly awkward and renders heavy the 
rhetorical iteration of which it is a part ; the emphasis—and there- 
fore this contrivance of emphasis—is concentrated on the predi- 
cate, not on the subject. Cf. Dinarchus’ habit elsewhere: rére, & 
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’a, rére, Dem. 76; xadds yap &’A., adds of mpdyovor mept rovrav 
pevot, Cc. Aristog. 243; éxeivor joav, exeivot, & ovpBovdo, C. 
Dem. 40; dxpiBads yap tore, & ’AOnvaio, dxpiBas, c. Philocr. 22— 
generally there is some ove particular word. 


3. Din. c. Aristog. §15. The tradition reads: xal ris ob ay 
ipiv rots rovrov Sexouevors cipBovrov; This reading 
makes the participle attributive, and implies that the Athenians 
receive, or admit, Aristogiton (the defendant in the case) as an 
adviser, actually then, or habitually. But the context and the 
argument do not agree with this. The entire matter is in sus- 
pense; the efforts of the speaker are made to gain a verdict of 
guilty against Aristogiton, and thus avert that which is at the 
moment merely an ideal contingency. The participle dexopuévors 
contains the Drofasis to éyxadécaev av. A slight change, I believe, 
will suffice to restore to the participle its appropriate force: «at ris 
dy éyxadeceey tpiv Totodrov Sexopevots ovpfovdov; and who 
would not blame you in case you should (acquit this man and 
thus) admit such a person as an adviser? 


4. In Din. c. Aristog. 15 I would suggest the insertion of otdep 
after oid8emamore: tov 8€ Katdpatoy Tovroy ds dyabdy pev memoinxev 
ovderadmore > of moXreiav mpocednArvbe, Cf. Kriiger 
Synt. §67, 12. 


5. Plut. Lycurg. 13, 5: rpirny pyrpav d:apynpovevovar rod 
K@Avovcay avrovs modepiovs orparevew, va py 


dpiverOar modeutKol yévwvrat. modAdxis Goes not seem to be 
in the right place. In its present relation to é6:¢éyevor it is pleonastic 
and senseless, and it is absurd to assume that the Spartiates should 
have been enjoined from making war upon the same people, i. e. 
to limit all their wars against a particular people to a single occur- 
rence. I would therefore shift as follows: riv 
<modddkis > emi rods abrovs modepiovs orparevew, iva pr) dpiverOa 
€ modeptkol yevovrat. 


6. Xen. Anab. I 10, 10: mapapendpevos es rd 
avtiav tiv pddrayya domep <Cdre > mpSrov paxovpevos 
The ellipsis otherwise is very strained, and dre could easily have 
dropped out through its juxtaposition to ré. 


7. Ib. 19, 10: drt dv more Cidovs > mpooiro, drag 
piros adrois éyévero—if this is taken not as referring particularly to 
the Milesian exiles, but as describing the bearing of Cyrus towards 
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his friends in general, then, indeed, there is no visible reference to 
abrois. gidovs may have lapsed on account of the proximity of 
pidos. ° 

8. Ib. II 2, 34: For dxovoad’ Sv mpoudoxet por read mpogdeiv por 


Soxed OF mpoodeiv Soxet por. 
E. G. SIHLER. 


Thucydides VII 43, 16, mapayyeidas Kai rods 
AModAdyous kal réxrovas mdvras kal GAAnv Tapackeviyy 


a a 
pat@y re kal doa ede, hy kpataot, Tetxi{ovras 


The commentators since Kriiger (Classen, Stahl, van Herwerden, 
Boehme, Lamberton) have generally considered the text corrupt 
here. Kriiger’s note on rogevydroyr is simply, “ Hier erwart’ ich ein 
oder kein anderes Wort.” Madvig (Advers. Crit. I, p. 330) sus- 
tained Kriiger’s objection in the following words: ‘“ Recte 
Kruegerus rogevpdrov in muniendi apparatu munitionem miratur ; 
ad defendenda opera omni exercitu et omni telorum genere usuri 
erant. Videtur Thucydides poxAevpdrwy posuisse, machinas signi- 
ficans ad pondera movenda et sursum tollenda; etsi poydeva, 
poxAeurjs, péxAevors apud scriptores reperitur, pdéyAevya non reperi- 
tur.” Stahl addsto Madvig’s comment: ‘“ Iam ante eum Meinekius 
in Herm. III, p. 360, Aagevpdrww coniecit, quod quanquam in lexicis 
non inveniretur, recte tamen a verbo Aagevw derivatum esset idem- 
que significaret atque IV 4, 1, ABovpyd. Idem tamen 
dubitat, an rogevpara hic sint tormenta, ut apud Procop. B. Goth. I 
27, Tav re rokevpdtr@y ras pnxavas Kat rovs audi raity (rairas?) rexviras 
év mapackevg eixe. Sane iam Aen. Poliorc. 32, 8 mupddpa rogetipara 
inter pnxavypara affert ; sed rogedpara nullo addito indicio pro tor- 
mentis esse posse exemplis non probatur, et expeditionis Siciliensis 
tempore tormenta ad expugnandas munitiones nondum in usu 
erant. Cf. Riist. et Koech. Hist. rei mil. Gr. p. 207, 29. Herw. 
Mnem. nov. ser. VIII, p. 298 delevit cai rapackeviy 
re, qualia conicere tam facile quam improbabile est. Quis enim 
talia adscripserit? Probabilis emendatio nondum inventa est.” © 

Jowett, in his note on this passage, sustains the traditional reading, 
saying, “ The place of rogevpara between carpenters and siege 
implements affords no reason for doubting the reading. Archers 
were more needed in a siege than in battle.” Lamberton evidently 
has this note in mind when he says (note on the passage), 
“Archers may be useful in a siege, but they have nothing to do 
with wall-building. The word is evidently wrong.” 
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I believe that Jowett is right in retaining the reading, but I 
would translate, not as he does, “‘ supply of arrows,” but “ force 
of archers.” For rapacxevn = force, cf. Thuc. VI 31,6; VII 36, 3. 
rofeipara, meaning “archers,” occurs Hdt. VI 112, 7, 
imapxovons rogevparov; IX 49, 16, rod morapod ydp 


ind te tov imméwv Kai ; Plut. Pyrrhus 
21, kat woAAG xatapigas axovtiopata xal rogevpata Trois Onpios émiye. Cf. 
émia for érdira, Xen. Anab. II 2, 4; II] 3,7; 4, 26, and atypy for 
alxpnrys, Pind. Ol. VII 19. 

Nicias took a “force of archers” especially for the purpose of 
warding off attacks of cavalry and sharpshooters, who would be 
sure to harass the Athenians while building. Against these hop- 
lites would be useless. In VI 22, 4, Nicias asks for rogéras mod)ovs 
kai das mpds rd éxeivay immxdy ayréxoor, and in VII 11, 9 
he states that immeioi te dxovtiorais es Ta 
reixn. If we compare VI 44, 4 (AcBoddyous doa és épyadeia) 
with our passage (kai rods Kal Téxrovas mdvras Kal 
mapackevny Te Kal doa eet, hv kparaot, TetxiCovras éxew), WE See 
that exactly the outfit Nicias took to Sicily for throwing up fortifica- 
tions Demosthenes took up on Epipolae, J/us the archers. (As to 
the archers of the Athenian army, 480 went out with Nicias (VI 
43, 13), others with Demosthenes later (VII 42,6). In VII 43, 
16, xai doa eet, iv retxifovras éxew is exactly equal to xai dca 
és retxtopov épyadeia Of VI 44, 4; and hence Classen is wrong in 
saying that “the context would lead us to expect ovdijpia ABoupyd,” 
for this is implied in kai doa eet, rexifovras 

Furthermore, besides the fact that neither péyAevya nor Adgevpa 
occurs in any Greek author, it seems to me a strong argument 
against these or any other emendations, that Thucydides does 
not in any passage referring to wall-building name any special 
implements. In IV 4, 2 he says simply pév ABovpya 
éxovres; VI 44, 4, dca es retxicpdv épyadeia; VI 88, 37, xai 
és rov Kat aidnpov. If he had used péydevya or 
Adgevya or any like term here, we might have expectéd to find it 
in the similar connexions just mentioned. 

CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 
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Die Gliederung der altattischen Komoedie, von Dr. THEODOR ZIELINSKI. 
Leipzig, 1885. 


In an article on the Agon of the Old Comedy (Am. Journal of Philology, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2) I expressed a purpose to publish a second article on the same 
subject, and then to review the work of Zielinski. Unavoidable delay has 
rendered it necessary to combine the two articles, which is not to be regretted, 
inasmuch as I had very little to say not found in Zielinski. The article just 
referred to indicated sufficiently his views with regard to the Agon, except that 
the question of the absence of that part from three comedies of Aristophanes 
was deferred for future consideration. This part of his work we will now 
take up. 

As the plays which have no Agon may have lost it through a revision, Z. very 
properly opens the discussion with an examination of the one play which all 
concede to have been revised—the Clouds. The essential part of Z.’s conclu- 
sions agrees with what has already been recognized as indisputable: that the 
Agon of the original play has been removed, but portions of it are found in 
the revised play. He assumes the following propositions as already settled: 
1. The extant play was never acted. 2, The whole Parabasis, the great Agon, 
and the closing scene, were not in the original play. 3. Vv. 110-120 have been 
inserted; vv. 731-739 form a dittography of vv. 723-730. 

As to the scenery, he holds that the inside of the phrontistery is never seen. 
Where persons after entering are still in view, a yard (or garden) is meant. 
This theory removes some of the seeming inconsistencies which have been 
ascribed to the revision. 

The principal change which the poet intended to make in the second play 
was this: in the first play the instruction of Strepsiades was successful; in 
the revised play it fails, in order that Pheidippides may be introduced. Hence 
the repetitions in the much discussed meditation scene, 694-803. In the 
original play it was an external inconvenience that was encountered—the bed- 
bugs; in the new play it was an internal, insuperable hindrance—sleepiness. 
In this, as in some other parts of the discussion, too much stress seems to be 
laid upon mere jokes. I see no evidence that Strepsiades was inclined to sleep 
at all, and any one who sees in 705 f. evidence to the contrary, must,find Aris- 
tophanes very dreary. The humor of the situation is exquisite. Still the con- 
clusions of Z, are not shaken by these minor considerations. He very properly 
disposes of the phallos difficulty by asserting that there was no phallos either 
in the first or in the second Clouds. But for the nonsense of a scholiast we should 
never have heard of a phallos in this play. 

As further consequences of the theory maintained by Z., not only the great 
Agon, but also the secondary Agon between Strepsiades and Pheidippides, 
belongs alone to the revised play. That such is the case is shown by the allu- 
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sions to the play in Plato’s Apology of Socrates, where it is clear that the charge 
of corrupting the young was not in the play as acted. Moreover, the secondary 
Agon is a mere echo of the great one. Elsewhere in his work Z. sets up the 
theory that the choric parts of each play are in the same rhythm, and that a 
revision always involved a change of the rhythm. This theory works well with 
his theory of the revision of the Clouds. The attempts of the author to remove 
the obstacles encountered by his theory, and also the discussion of the causes 
that induced Aristophanes to commence and to abandon the revision, though 
interesting and suggestive, I must pass over. 

The Parodos of the Clouds is shown to be a piece of patchwork. It contains 
the Zfithesis, or, as Z. calls it, the Epirrhema of the Agon! of the first Clouds. 
It is very similar to that of the Birds. In the lost Améepithesis or Antepirrhema, 
Chaos and the Tongue were no doubt added tothe gods. Vv. 439-456 probably 
‘formed the Z/istasis or Pnigos of the Agon, though a Parodos as such may have 
a Pnigos. The theoretical substance of the whole Agon is given by the author. 
The Antode is 457-475; the Antikeleusma, 476 f. 

Thus we have an analogy after which we may judge other plays that may 
have been revised. The three plays without Agon are the Acharnians, Eirene, 
Thesmophoriazousai. We begin with the Acharnians. There is no tradition 
of a revision, but the play bears marks of one. We find very formal prepara- 
tions for an important contest between .Dikaiopolis and Lamachos ; but when 
the latter actually appears the scene is a mere farce; and yet, when it is over, 
the Choros—the whole Choros too, although the Hemichoria were previously 
arrayed on opposite sides—says Adyorot. (These words, it is 
true, introduce the Parabasis, and of course do not constitute a formal A7viszs 
or Sphragis.) Now, precisely this scene, 593-619, has already been recognized 
by some scholars as an insulated passage ; and here alone, according to Z., 
Lamachos is strategos, being elsewhere lochagos. Especially do vv. 1071 ff. 
prove that he was lochagos or taxiarchos,? as all the generals would have been 
present at the council whence issued the orders here served on Lamachos, 

Further, it will be remembered that the Dialysis or Epirrhemation is a pair 
of tristichs, each uttered by one of the antagonists. Now, if one compares the 
Dialysis of Lysistrate, 608-613, which immediately precedes the Parabasis, with 
the six verses that separate the insulated scene from the Parabasis in the 
Acharnians, it will be scarcely possible to doubt that these verses form the 
Dialysis of a formal Agon. 

But how did the play get into its present form? The Acharnians received 
the first prize at the Lenaia, The poet probably began to revise it for a reper- 
formance at the Great Dionysia—a thing which was actually dofte in the case 
of the Frogs—but for some reason abandoned the purpose. Changes of circum- 
stances.may have rendered the Agon inappropriate. This view is confirmed 
by the choric ode 1150 ff., where curses are imprecated upom Antimachos, é¢ 
éué AQvara yopnyav arékAeoe 


1 The nomenclature of Z. is as follows: Ode, Katakeleusmos, Epirrhema, Pnigos; Antode, 
Antikatakeleusmos, Antepirrhema, Antipnigos; Sphragis, Epirrhemation. 

2 There is room for difference of opinion here, and Z.’s treatment is not wholly satisfactory. 
The plural Adxo, he says, is used in 1073 because several Adjayor are mentioned, 1071. He 
disregards in 1073, and makes no allusion to 575, ® Aduayx’ Tav Addwv Kai Adxwv. 
Of 568 he says: ‘‘ dass er verderbt ist, folgt schon aus dem gleichen Anfange mit v. 566.’’ This 
last is a sample of a species of too positive inference which mars the book in nota few passages. 
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It must be confessed that there is a difficulty in the fact that this play in its 
present form offers no place for an Agon except where the insulated scene 
stands. Where, then, was the new Agon to be inserted? Or, if a revised 
play may dispense with the Agon, why not an original play? Still this diffi- 
culty is not insurmountable, and it may be regarded as highly probable that 
the play at first had an Agon. 

Another play without Agon is Eirene. My own attempts to offer a plausible 
explanation of the present form of the play on the theory that it originally had 
an Agon, had proved fruitless. Zielinski’s theory is exceedingly ingenious, 
and his discussion displays much acuteness; but still we feel that this is the 
weakest case in favor of the universal use of the Agon. I shall give a brief 
outline. There were two plays which bore the name Eip#vy7. That one of 
these was a revised form of the other, and that we have the revised play, is 
rendered probable by the allusions to Kleon, 268 ff., 313 ff., 647 ff., and, as Z. 
claims, 45 ff. Kleon was dead before the date assigned to the play. The 
objection that the play was nevertheless performed is not fatal; for the poet 
was vastly more likely to leave inconsistencies and inappropriate allusions in 
a revised play than he was to insert them in a new play. Another objection, 
however, appears more serious: it was performed as we have it, and it contains 
no Agon. But what if the play was reproduced, not as a comedy, but as the 
substitute for a festal oration (Festrede)? Such was, according to Z., actually 
the case. A statue of Eirene was to be dedicated, hence the figure that could 
not speak (657); it had been begun by Pheidias, hence the hitherto unex- 
plained verse 605 ; the dedicatory ceremonies were real, hence they take place 
in full view (not behind the scenes) and in the presence of women (963 f.). 
In this last passage, however, some will see evidence that women were mo? 
there ; and as to the statue representing Eirene, Z. disregards a serious diffi- 
culty. In favor of his view he cites Schol. Plat. 331 B, xwuqdeirac dé (’ Apr- 
otopavnyc) bre Kai Td THE (éEnipev ?) dyadua, Aito- 
Aix, Adtwv Nixacc, This does, indeed, show that Eirene was represented by 
a statue ; but does it not disprove the theory that it was a statue of Pheidias, 
produced for the purpose of dedication? On the other hand, some of the 
details which I omit add strength to the theory. 

Finally, there is no Agon in Thesmophoriazousai, except an insignificant 
Epithesis introduced by a Keleusma, 531 ff. The assumption that the two plays 
that bore this name were entirely distinct, rests on inadequate evidence. More- 
over, the fact that the lost play is cited as debrepac does not prove that it was 
chronologically subsequent. The designations tpérepac or a’, (éTepac) 
or 8’, are frequently used to denote respectively the well known play and the’ 
less known. This usage was not uniform; accordingly the lost Thesmo- 
phoriazousai (Frag. 334 K) is called tpérepac by Hephaistion. Now, if one 
was a revision, it is @ priori probable that it is the extant play. It will be seen 
that there are internal evidences that this is the case. 

The lost play represented the last day of the Thesmophoria—the Kalli- 
geneia; the extant play represents the middle day (Z. inadvertently says the 
third)—the Nesteia. This was a day of fasting, on which no sacrifices were 
offered ; cf. Schol. Thesm. 376, and especially Ar. Av. 1519, GAA’ Gorepel Oeopo- 
popiow vyotebouev, | dvev OvyAdv, (Mika’s wine bottle was smuggled in, and her 
food was partaken of stealthily.) And yet Mnesilochos says, 284 f., & Opdrra, 
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tiv Kdbe2e, kar’ | ra rérav’, AaBotoa Obow taiv 
This evidently belongs to the lost play, the Kalligeneia. Again, Mnesilochos 
bids the servant withdraw, dobAow yap axobery tov Adywy, whereas 
slaves are present in the rest of the play. The Adyo here belong to the sacri- 
ficial ceremony of the Kalligeneia; cf. Isae. de Phil. hered. 49, 3; [Dem.] 
Neaer. 74 ff. The senseless verse 80, tpity Oeouopopiwy puéon isa 
confusion of éeizep Oeouodopiwy tpitn (Kalligeneia) with 0. uéon 
(Nesteia). Z. points out.other marks of revision, dwelling especially upon 
the amoebaean prayer 295 ff., which he redistributes with ingenuity ; but the 
most important evidence is the following: At the opening of the play the 
Muses appear, prepared to take part in the Thesmophoria; for that the Choros 
(i. e. Hemichorion) which utters 104 ff. is composed of Muses is obvious from 
40 f., éxidnuei yap | Giacoc povoev évdov peAdbpwr, and that they are to take part 
in the festival is shown by 101, lepav yOoviarc defduevar Aaurdda This 
is confirmed by a passage in the Bio¢ Evpiridov: Aéyovor dé kai bre yuvaixec did 
wdyouc ob¢ Eroiet avTac ia THY ExéoTHOaV 
Bovadpevac aveieivs édeicavto dé mpatov dia Motvoac, 
éretta dé BeBawoapuévov pnxéte épeiv, That this is one of those 
absurd instances of confusion of the substance of a play with historical facts, 
is clear; nor can there be reasonable doubt that the play in this case is the lost 
Thesmophoriazousai, its substance, as here given, being the same as that of the 
extant play except as to the presence of the Muses. Now compare this with a 
fragment (344 K) of the Kalligeneia, Motoac avaxareiv | 
unre Xdpitacg Bosv ei¢ yopdv ’OAvuriag: | évOdde yap siowv, 6 diddoKaroc. 
So the Muses and the Graces were already present ; and nine Muses plus three 
Graces make twelve Choreutai—a Hemichorion. And how appropriate, since 
Euripides himself says (Herc. F. 673), Xdpitac Motoare ovyxatapcyvic, 
yoiotny ovfvyiav, In the Ravennas of the Nesteia, before the ode 659 ff. 
stands 7u:xd6piov yuvatkoy, as if the other half-choros were mot of women. This 
came over from the Kalligeneia. 

The avrtyxopia, thus established, points to an Agon in which the*Muses and 
the Graces espoused the cause of Euripides, at least in so far as to save him 
from destruction. 

The fragments of the lost play fully confirm this view in several ways, and 
allude to the contest ; and the extant play, just like the revised Clouds, retains 
from the first play a Keleusma (381 f.), which is followed by trimeters. 

At this point the author enters into a long and learned investigation as to 
the time of the performance of the Kalligeneia. He makes it tolerably clear 
that the Nestcia was never performed, and that the revision was never com- 
pleted. It must, however, be confessed that, as in the case of the Acharnians, 
it is difficult to see how or where the poet would have inserted the Agon; but 
my statement in the article on the Agon is sustained—that we are not justified 
in assuming that we know of any play of the old comedy that was certainly 
composed without an Agon. 

So far I have spoken of the author’s special discussion of the Agon. We 
now turn to the work as a whole. Its ultimate object is to lay the foundations 
and furnish well prepared materials for a history of Greek comedy as distin- 
guished from a mere history of comic authors. He holds that it is now time 
to cast aside the theories of ancients in the science of philology, as has long 
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since been done in other sciences, much less to strain their statements beyond 
their intended scope, as has been done by applying to comedy Aristotle’s 
treatment of tragedy. The difference between the form of tragedy and that 
of comedy Z. defines as follows: ‘‘ Wenn auf ein volles, aus Strophe und Anti- 
strophe bestehendes Lied eine unbestimmte Anzahl gesprochener Verse folgt, 
dann wieder ein volles Lied, hierauf abermals gesprochene Verse, so haben wir 
es mit der efeisodischen Composition zu tun; diese ist der Tragoedie eigen. 
Wenn dagegen auf die Strophe des Liedes unmittelbar eine bestimmte Anzahl 
gesprochener Verse folgt, und dieselbe Anzahl der Antistrophe angehangt ist, 
so dass der ganze Abschnitt in zwei gleiche Teile zerfallt, von denen jeder von 
einem éAoc und einer pjorg besteht, und die sich zu einander wie Strophe und 
Antistrophe verhalten—dann haben wir die epirrhematische Composition vor 
uns; diese kommt in der Komoedie zur Geltung.” 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first—‘‘ The Theory of Epirrhe- 
matic Composition ”—are treated the Agon, the Parodos and Parabasis, Syzy- 
gies and Epeisodia; in the second—‘“ The Influence of the Dance on the 
Form” (das Moment der Choreutik)—are treated Antichoria, Manner of Recit- 
ing, Errhythmy of Choric Odes, Eurhythmy and Symmetry. 

The treatment of the Agon has already been presented ; we next take up the 
Parodos and Parabasis, It is an error to apply to comedy what Aristotle and 
Anonymus XI say of tragedy. Wholly inadequate is the definition which 
makes the Parodos “ the first passage uttered by the Choros.” The Parodos of 
the Clouds, for instance, does not begin with v. 275, but with 263; nor does 
it end with 313, but 456. There may be a secondary Parodos when there is a 
secondary Choros, and a second Parodos when the Choros, after leaving the 
Orchestra, returns. 

The composition of the Parodos is looser than that of the Agon, but Z. finds 
Odai and Epirrhemata everywhere. He attempts to analyze every extant 
Parodos. That of the Acharnians, for instance, contains fart frst: Epirrhema 
(204-207), Ode (208-218), Antepirrhema (219-222), Antode (223-233), Epirrhe- 
mation (234-241); then follows an interscene (242-279); then fart second : 
Kommation (280-283), Ode (284-302), Epirrhema (303-318), Antepirrhema 
(319-334), Antode (335-346). Here, in the very first example, we see that the 
definition of epirrhematic composition has to be modified ; the second part (if 
we denote lyric passages by @ and tetrametric by 4) has the form a ééa. 
Most readers would see only a 4 a,and the author’s separation of 4 into two 
parts is not wholly convincing. The analysis of the other Parodoi I omit.' 

The Thesmophoriazousai has no Parodos—proof enough that the play is 
incomplete. The original Parodos was probably, like that of the Frogs, an 
adaptation of a mystic procession with appropriate hymns, hence not epirrhe- 


1On Nub. 291-297, Z. says: ‘‘ Hier mtisseneinige Verse ausgefallen sein. Denn wahrend zu 
Anfang des Antepirrhemas die Wolken noch als unsichtbar gedacht werden, fragt Strepsiades 
im anapaestischen Gedicht, das vom Antepirrhema nur durch die Antode getrennt ist, ob sie 
Heroinen seien. Das setzt ihre Erscheinung voraus; aus dem Gesange allein konnte er ihr 
Geschlecht nicht entnehmen.’’ One would think Strepsiades might take their word for it 
without demanding ocular demonstration. The Antode, which he has just heard, begins 
Tlap@évor SuBpoddpor. Moreover, their voices could be (conventionally) female, Erroneous 
appears also the theory that in the Parodos of the Wasps the lamp-carriers actually ran off 
fsom the Choreutai, and that imay’, & wai, imaye is a call for them to return. 
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matic. Here Z. discusses at length the question of the second performance of 
the Frogs, finding many marks of a revision, that is a diépOworc, not a diackevh. 

The classification of Parodoi might be based upon the rhythm, which is 
adapted to the substance, some being trochaic, some iambic, some anapaestic. 
A complex Parodos, like that of the Wasps, may vary its rhythm. 

Another basis of classification might be the arrangement of the Odai and 
Epirrhemata. Some Parodoi, like the Agon, have the form a4a4, as Vesp. II 
and III, Lys. I, Eccl. II; some, the form 4 a4a, as Acharn, I, Nub. I, Eccl. I; 
some, by chiasm, a4 4a, as Acharn. II, and daaé,as Pax; finally aa occurs 
in Vesp. I. The remaining possible form aa 44 does not occur. 

In the Agon only actors can take part in the Epirrhemata; in the Parabasis 
only Choreutai; in the Parodos, both may take part, though originally only 
Choreutai could take part. The change probably occurred with the introduc- 
tion of the Prologue. 

Down to B. C. 422, that is, in Acharn., Equit., Nub., the Choros enters and 
remains in the Orchestra during the Parodos. From B. C. 422 to 405, that is, 
in Yesp., Pax, Av., Lys., and Ran., the Parodos included an dvodo¢ to the 
Logeion, and a xé@odoc, From B. C. 405 on, that is, in Eccl., Plut., the Choros 
is again restricted to the Orchestra. 

In the Parodos the Pnigos is rare, and still more the Katakeleusmos (bor- 
rowed probably from the Agon). Proodic and mesodic verses occur as in the 
Agon, subject to the same metrical restrictions. The Epirrhemation occurs, but 
has the metre of Epirrhemata, not the iambic trimeter as in the Agon. 

In some plays a sort of Parodos is provided for important actors, as Equit. 
1316-1334. 

The Parabasis has been more fully explored by previous writers. To the seven 
usually recognized parts, our author adds another Pnigos and an Antipnigos, 
of course as éx@éoer¢ to the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema. No Parabasis 
exhibits all the nine parts. In Pax 1127-1190 are found the Pnige. 

In the history of the Parabasis three periods may be noted: 1. The first 
six plays have a chief Parabasis with d7A@ and Syzygy, and a secondary Para- 
basis consisting of a Syzygy without d7/4, 2. From B.C. 414 to 404, three 
plays exhibit each only one more or less defective Parabasis. 3. After 404, 
two plays exhibit no Parabasis at all. In this period the Agon contains a 
simple Zpicheiresis, and the Choros is restricted to the Orchestra. 

The Parabasis having originally been a sort of epilogue to the play, the later 
Exodos never received a full development. An analysis of the Exodoi yields 
no results except that they are composed in a long metre, and the nature of the 
é&6d:a marks three periods: 1. when the é&édca were existing familiar hymns ; 
2. B. C. 422-413, when the poet composed éféd:a of his own; 3. when the old 
usage was resumed. 

In the third chapter the author discusses the extension of epirrhematic com- 
position beyond the limits of the Parodos, Agon, and Parabasis. Three 
different kinds of composition are found. First, there are Syzygies in which 
the Ode and Antode occur as in the Parabasis, but the Epirrhemata are 
parallel scenes in iambic trimeters; and even the parallelism sometimes 
vanishes. Secondly, the epirrhematic composition is abandoned, and Epeisodia, 
alternating with Stasima, appear. There is no Epodos, because of the organi- 
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zation of the comic Choros, to be discussed in the sequel. Thirdly, the Inter- 
scene, a sort of Epeisodion without Chorikon, is sometimes employed. 

At this point the author gives a complete analysis of all the plays of Aris- 
tophanes. Asa sample I give that of the Knights: Vv. 1-241 Prologue, 242- 
302 Parados, 303-460 secondary Agon, 461-497 Interscene, 498-610 Parabasis, 
611-755 Syzygy, 756-940 Agon, 941-972 Epeisodion I, 973-996 Stasimon I, 
997-1110 Epeisodion II, 1111-1150 Stasimon II, 1151-1262 Epeisodion III, 
1263-1315 secondary Parabasis, 1316 ff. Exodos. 

Epeisodia occur only after the Parabasis. The Interscene was probably 
introduced to give the Choros a rest between the Parodos (originally recited 
entirely by the Choros) and the Ode of the Agon. As the Antepirrhema and 
Antipnigos of the Agon were recited by actors, the Choros indeed rested, but 
the flute-player did not; hence the Epirrhemation (d:dAvorc) to give him time 
to catch his breath. Here it seems to me there is too much refinement. 

Comedy, then, had some parts that were characteristic of tragedy; did 
tragedy, in like manner, admit any epirrhematic passages? The author finds 
Syzygies representing Stasima, and Syzygies representing Epeisodia. ,The 
phenomenon does not appear in Euripides. The two species of drama, accord- 
ing to Z., did not borrow these features from each other. The question, in its 
relation to tragedy, he does not discuss ; but the Epeisodia of comedy were due 
toa fusion of the Doric (epeisodic) with the Ionic (epirrhematic) comedy. 
As in architecture, and otherwise, the Athenians combined characteristics of 
both races, so in comedy are seen the effects of the Doric lyre and the Ionian 
flute. An ingenious but rather fanciful origin of Ode and Epirrhema from a 
flute contest is here proposed.! 

The first chapter of the second part treats of avriyopia, First are investi- 
gated some of the theories as to the portion of the Choros that sung or recited 
the different choric parts, but especially the ‘‘ Einzelchoreuten” theory of R. 
Arnoldt is combated.? 

Z. sets up this law: A single Choreutes may be represented by an actor, the whole 
Choros never ; that is, in passages which correspond to each other, if the Choros 
appears in one, and an actor at the same place in the other, ‘“ Choros” means 
a single Choreutes. This occurs in the yedupiouoi in the Parodos of the Frogs; 
cf, also Acharn. 929-939 = 940-951. Further, in the Agon the Katakeleusmoi 
belong in form to the Epirrhemata (recited by actors), and hence must have 
been uttered by one Choreutes. It is thus rendered probable that the Epir- 
rhemata in other parts of a play were recited by single Choreutai, when they 
belong to the Choros. 

But who sang the Odai? In tragedy there are Strophe and Antistrophe, 
implying movement and countermovement of the same persons ; and then there 
is Epodos. In comedy there are gd# and dvtwd%, without Epodos, and it is 


1] do not understand the notion that in the song of the Chelidonizontes (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
III, p. 671) a certain part bears marks of improvisation, and if improvised, must have been 
sung by only one. Did it come to us through a stenographer ? ‘ 

2 Unfortunately, in the midst of his triumph over Arnoldt, he exclaims, ‘‘Aber sollte es R. 
Arnoldt wirklich entgangsein, dass der Gebrauch von vj Aia in negativen Satzen absolut 
ungriechisch ist?’’ The examples known to me, some of which are nowhere cited, are: Pax 
218, Thesm. 551, 640, Lys. 360; Diphil. 32. 25; Antiph. 158. 6; Philetaer. 4; Plat. Theag. 
130 B (vi rods Ocovs). Some of these may be doubtful, and some due to special causes; but it 
is not possible to explain all away. 
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obvious that @dew and avr@dew have reference to different sets of singers. 
Moreover, it is attested that in the d7Ad of the Parabasis the Choreutai 
arranged themselves avtitpéowrov aAAjAow. Hence the Ode belongs to the 
first Hemichorion, the Epirrhema to its leader (Koryphaios) ; the Antode to the 
second Hemichorion, the Antepirrhemato its leader. For the relative position 
of the Hemichoria, cf. Av. 352 f., Equit. 243. Such is Antichoria. Here Z. 
gives several further illustrations, and discusses the attitude of the Choros in 
Lysistrate, where there is d:yopia. He finds double Antichoria; but in the 
Agon, of course, ordinary Antichoria, In Ekklesiazousai there seems to have 
been but one Hemichorion: all the parts are single, and in the second Parodos 
the Epirrhemation is divided between the Choros and an actor (Praxagora). 
In Plutos only the Koryphaios is a singer; hence in the Parodos, the Antodai 
are sung by an actor (Karion). 

Where there are Stasima in comedy, Antichoria is still to be assumed. 
Before Sophokles a Choros consisted of twelve members. In comedy two 
such Choroi, called Hemichoria, were employed for the sake of Antichoria. 
The superiority of the comic to the tragic Choros was only apparent; but it 
would have been real if there had been no Antichoria in the Stasima of comedy. 
In some exceptional cases, however, such as the Ode Av. 400-405, and Exodia 
generally, the whole Choros seems to have sung. 

From this theory naturally flows another: in tragedy there was no Anti- 
choria. The author maintains that HMIX. in the MSS of tragedy means the 
Koryphaios or a single Choreutes, At this point C. Muff and O. Hense pass 
under review, and their doctrines are condemned. The nearest we have to 
Antichoria is in Aischylos, first in Suppl. 1018 ff., where it is Dichoria analo- 
gous to that in Lysistrate, which is there combined with Antichoria ; then in 
the Exodos of Eumen. we find Dichoria, and finally in the Exodos of Theb. 
Numerous details I omit here, as elsewhere. 

The manner of reciting (Vortragsweise) is discussed in the next chapter. 
Here are to be found many combinations revealing great acuteness and pene- 
tration on the part of the author; and if to me the conclusions do not in all 
cases seem secure, that may be due to my want of familiarity with the subject. 

The author finds in the Attic comedy all the four types of our day: song, 
recitative, melodrama, conversation. The melodramatic type, a recent crea- 
tion in modern times, was at Athens created between Archilochos and Aris- 
tophanes. 

The style of recitation is closely related to the form of verse and the 
structure of passages. Metrically comedy contains uéAy and é77; as to structure 
it contains Odai and Epirrhemata. But péAy and éry do not correspond 
respectively with Odai and Epirrhemata; for méAy, in addition to pure lyric 
verse, include what Z. calls the Ionic Strophe, composed in iambotrochaic or 
(anaclastic) Ionic rhythm, and this same rhythm may be used in Epirrhemata 
as well as in Odai. That is, wéAyv include Doric Strophe and Ionic Strophe ; 
én include Epe proper (tetrameters and dimeters) and trimeters; while Odai 
include Doric Strophe and Ionic Strophe in part, and Epirrhemata include 
trimeters, Epe proper, and Ionic Strophe in part. 

A difference in the style of recitation was accompanied by a difference in 
metrical treatment of the same verse. For instance, when the Choros recites 
iambic trimeters, these are é77 as in tragedy, not yAq Aésic, and they have the 
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tragic structure. The neglect of Porson’s law I have spoken of elsewhere. 
The treatment of the iambic tetrameter is analogous. So the trochaic tetra- 
meter, which exhibits but two types, the other verses mentioned exhibiting 
three. The anapaestic tetrameter has but one form. Here I must pass over an 
interesting discussion of the three types of iambic tetrameter, and the differ- 
ence between the trimeters as éry in tragedy and as yA Aéfic in comedy. 
Whenever in comedy we hear of é77, tetrameters are meant.* 

In the third chapter of the second part is discussed Errhythmy of the choric 
odes. Here the author points out the differences between Aeolo-Doric and 
Ionic composition, in Harmony, in Rhythmic, and in Structure. He enume- 
rates all the Ionic Strophai of Aristophanes, and discusses also the Doric. In 
the former Errhythmy—uniformity of rhythm—is invariably found ; in the 
latter the exceptions are limited, and the erafodai due to special causes. 

An examination of the choric parts of all the plays leads to the following 
conclusions: 1. Errhythmy is maintained not only through each choric pas- 
sage, but throughout the choric passages of each play. 2. The revision of a 
play always affects the music, and so the rhythm. This may be utilized in 
determining what is old and what is new in the case of a play, such as the 
Clouds, whose revision was not completed. 

The secondary Parodoi have a special law: they occur only when the main 
Parodos is trochaic, and they must be in Ionic rhythm. 

In the last chapter of this part are discussed Eurhythmy and Symmetry. 
The investigation begins with the Parabasis. As the tetrameter has four bars, 
so four verses make a Strophe, and four Strophai a Perikope (16 verses), In 
the Parabasis the Epirrhemata ordinarily have this number of verses, but 
sometimes eight and sometimes twenty. The Epirrhema and Antepirrhema 
have the same number, that is, the music repeats. 

In the Parodos the sailing is not so plain. In Acharnians I all is normal. In 
Acharnians II, vv. 303-334 are divided into two Perikopai, hence a4 4a. In 
Equit. 242-283 there is some trouble. In the Clouds a strange phenomenon 
occurs. The tetrameters of the Parodos, though not at all symmetrically 
divided by the lyric passages, still number 144—nine Perikopai. To omit the 
intervening Parodoi, we find also in Av. 268-386 that the tetrameters are not 
symmetrically divided by the chorika, but still number just 96—six Perikopai. 
On these facts Z. remarks: ‘‘ Hier einen Zufall sehen wollen hiesse fiir jede 
philologische Combination den Bodén entziehen, Schon fiir einmal wire es 
héchst seltsam, wenn die Teilbarkeit durch eine so grosse Einheit, wie die 
Zahl 16 es ist, auf Zufall beruhen sollte ; fiir zwei derartige Fille ist es einfach 
unmdglich.” With this I must take issue. For one instance the chance is 1 
in 16; for two, I in 256, and 256 is far from infinity. But nothing convinces 
like examples ; so I give a few. The idea enters my head that Aristophanes 
wrote his entire plays by sixteens. I turn to Dindorf’s text (the one I always use) 
and find in the first play, the Acharnians, that the number is 1232 = 77 X 16— 
seventy-seven Perikopai. ‘‘ Schon fiir einmal wire es héchst seltsam,” u. s. w. 
I try the next play, the Knights, and find 1408 = 88 X 16—eighty-eight Peri- 
kopai! The law is proved, and we need not examine any further, for “ fiir 
zwei derartige Fille ist es einfach unméglich.” The hypothesis to Oidipous 
Tyrannos contains 16 verses ; the Oracle, the Riddle, and the Solution together 
make another Perikope. The Prologos of the Frogs contains 208 verses = 
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13 X 16, the Embaterion of the Persians 64, that of Agamemnon 64. That all 
these coincidences are due to chance is demonstrable. 

The Agon is still more stubborn. Eight Epirrhemata with their eight Ant- 
epirrhemata are indivisible by 16, and in only one instance of these eight is the 
number in the Epirrhema the same as that in the Antepirrhema. A panacea 
is found. All the figures are expanded to the next higher multiple of 16, by 
assuming a pause in the recitation while the music continued. In one or two 
cases this seems plausible, in some highly improbable. In the Knights II 68 
is in this way exparded to 80, and in the Wasps pauses amounting to I1 tetra- 
meters are necessary. I do not deny the possibility of this; but it is the least 
satisfactory part of the whole work. And yet, according to Z., the whole theory 
of epirrhematic composition depends upon the correspondence of Epirrhema 
and Antepirrhema. It seems to me possible that there should be a corres- 
pondence of another sort, which I shall not discuss here. In any case it 
appears to me that there is an obstacle to exact musical correspondence: some- 
times the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema are in different rhythms, anapaestic and 
iambic, or vice versa.} 

The Pnigos of the Parodos shows neither Eurhythmy nor Symmetry, while 
that of the Parabasis shows Symmetry. In the Agon it shows Symmetry in 
some cases. In the tapaBaowe proper—the Anapaests—there is no Symmetry. 
The author challenges any one to produce Symmetry here as readily as he has 
done it in the epirrhematic parts. 

Likewise in the Syzygies, where there is no dance, there is no trace of 
Eurhythmy or Symmetry. 

The work closes with an adverse criticism of the “grosse Responsion” 
theory. At the end are lithographs in the form of spectra, presenting clearly 
to the eye the complete analysis of several tragedies and comedies. 

In my article on the Agon I characterized Zielinski’s work as one of great 
importance. The perusal of several adverse reviews by German scholars has 
not changed my opinion. That the book contains numerous errors in details, 
I intimated in that article, and it must be conceded that the tone is rather 
vigorously polemic, and the self-confidence sometimes too great for security ; 
but it would be an easy matter to point out worse errors in some of the adverse 
criticisms of the work than in the work itself. Yet it is proper to state that I 
have not called attention to all the errors I observed, but have merely noted a 
sufficient proportion of them, To enumerate all the errors and give one-tenth 
of the truths would make on readers who have not seen it a false impression 
in regard to the merits of a book which, in my opinion, is*destined to create 


an epoch in the study of the Greek drama. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic Inscriptions and 
the Greek Alphabet; edited for the Syndics of the University Press by E. 
S. Roperts, M.A. Cambridge, 1887. xxii, 419 pp. 


Not the least service rendered the science of Greek epigraphy by Sir Charles 
Newton, the eminent keeper of the antiquities of the British Museum, was 


1The theory does not demand that the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema should necessarily 
have the same number of verses, but should each be made up of even Perikopai so that the 
same music could be used; but the rhythm surely could not change. 
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his papers on inscriptions in the Contemporary Review for December 1876, 
and in the Nineteenth Century, June and August 1878. These papers proved 
the stimulus to no less than two important works on epigraphy, the one in 
France, the other in England. Salomon Reinach, in his 7raité d’Epigraphie, 
published in 1885, a work which created an epoch in the history of classical 
philology in a country renowned for its epigraphists, confesses with what admi- 
ration he perused the elegant and lucid essays which so happily collected the 
scattered rays of light cast by the inscriptions upon the political, social and 
religious life of Greece. Scarcely three years after the publication of Reinach’s 
comprehensive treatise, Mr. Roberts pays his tribute to the same sources of 
inspiration, now collected by their author in the volume entitled Zssays on Art 
and Archaeology (1880). 

Greek epigraphy is in fact in the air. The Corpus is now progressing towards 
a second edition ; England has already given us a manual of historical inscrip- 
tions ; Germany, the dialect collection of Cauer, and that of Dittenberger, of 
wider scope; and latest of all, the last work of Gustav Hinrichs was his 
Griechische Epigraphik, rich here and there in its collection of material, but 
not animated by that freshness of contact with the inscriptions which is such 
a happy feature of Reinach’s 7vaité. It is no fortuitous circumstance that 
within the brief compass of three years we should have become richer by 
no less than three treatises on a subject that had remained, not unexplored, it 
it is true, but not worked up as a whole and in its larger aspects, since the 
days of Franz’ Z/ementa, now nigh half a century. The last decade has been 
fruitful in discoveries of capital importance, and the time seems to have 
arrived when at least a preliminary sketch of the work accomplished is pos- 
sible. We retrace our steps to gain impetus. The great question in the 
history of the Greek alphabet—when and in what way the Phoenician char- 
acters were transplanted to Hellenic soil—has, it is true, as Kirchhoff says in 
the preface to the fourth edition of his Studien, not been settled, but it has been 
brought much nearer to a definite solution by the results of the work of the 
last ten years, even though the labors of Taylor, Clermont-Ganneau, Wilamo- 
witz, and Gardthausen be regarded as following a deceptive and unsatisfactory 
method. 

Students of literature are now alive to the necessity of keeping pace with 
the progress of epigraphical knowledge. Epigraphy and dialectology go hand 
in hand even in their treatment at the hands of scholars. Franz’s E/menta 
remained unsuperseded by another manual for forty-five years, Ahrens’ 
Dialects for forty-two years. No one who has not made it his daily occupation 
to deal with the fascinating problem of the birth and growth of Greek forms, 
can realize to what extent the dialectologist is indebted to his brother epigraphist. 
Thus the delimitation by Meisterhans of the date in Attic inscriptions (550 
B. C.) before which medial consonants are not geminated ; the supposed exis- 
tence of a sibilant expressed on the Teian devotio inscription by T (6aAadT ye), 
and on the Lygdamis inscription by the same character, ’OaTdTvoc, the E for 7 
(long ¢) and nondiphthongal «, H==7 from @ (or frome--a), are points of 
seeming trivial importance, and yet of no slight value to the investigator of 
the Hellenic dialects. 

Mr. Roberts’ volume aims at occupying a position midway between the 
selections of Cauer, Dittenberger, and Hicks on the one hand, and the treatises 
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of Reinach and Hinrichs on the other, which profess to deal with all the 
questions arising from a study of Greek inscriptions. Mr. Roberts aims at 
supplying the want indicated by Newton in the first of the above mentioned 
papers: “What is now wanted is a popular work, giving a classification of 
Greek inscriptions according to their age, country and subject, and a selection 
of texts by way of samples, under each class.” The first volume deals then 
solely with the form of the letters in the inscriptions prior to the adoption of 
the Ionic alphabet. The second volume will embrace such documents as are 
of importance from the point of view of subject, dialect, and time, and drawn 
chiefly from the post-Euclidean period. 

A brief introduction gives an historical sketch of the Greek alphabet, com- 
prising a geographical and chronological division of the subject; remarks on 
the change of the Phoenician characters upon their immigration to Greek soil ; 
a discussion on the sibilants, and the evolution of the guttural and labial 
aspirates ; a statement of the various theories as to the interrelation of the 
Eastern alphabet 7, ¢, x, and the Western ,alphabet (x, >= §, 9, 
x); and notes on the adecedaria. Then follow the inscriptions of the Zastern 
group (pp. 23-195), and of the Western group (pp. 196-309), annotated through- 
out, and a chapter on the Hellenizing alphabets of Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia, Caria and Hispania (pp. 310-20), without citation of. inscriptions. 
Appendix I deals inter alia with the age of the earliest inscriptions from 
Naucratis (p. 323); Appendix II with supplementary commentaries on such 
inscriptions as need more elaborate comment than was found possible in the 
body of the work. This second appendix is valuable for its extensive eluci- 
dation of the linguistic and other difficulties occurring in a portion of the 
Gortyna code, the Sigeum stelé, the devotio inscription of Teos, the Halicar- 
nassian law of Lygdamis, the Locrian tables, and especially the Elean monu- 
ments. Addenda nova present various latest views, a series of tables sums up 
the contents of the entire work, and a capital index concludes the volume. 

Part I supplies the material for estimating the worth of those portions of 
Reinach’s and Hinrichs’ works which deal with the outward form and make-up 
of the inscriptions ; and at the same time places the student in possession of the 
facts by which the various divisions of the alphabet made by Franz, Mommsen, 
Lenormant, Taylor, and Kirchhoff, may be critically estimated, and by which 
above all the great question of the origin and history of the complementary 
(non-Phoenician) signs Y, #, X, ¥, 2 may be studied. 

Mr. Roberts’ entire first volume is a tribute to the genius of Kirchhoff. He 
has completely absorbed into his text the masterly treatise which has placed 
Kirchhoff first among living Greek epigraphists. There is no passage of 
importance in the Studien which is not either directly translated or whose con- 
tent is not reproduced in Mr. Roberts’ book. It is solely in the case of the 
Naucratis question that his allegiance wavers. The argument from proximity 
has here doubtless caused Mr. Roberts to suspend his judgment between 
Kirchhoff’s and Hirschfeld’s plea and that of Mr. E. A. Gardner, though to 
our thinking the Abu-Simbel inscriptions must be referred to a period prior to 
those discovered at Naucratis. 

With this single exception, then, the volume rests entirely upon the Kirch- 
hoffian arrrangement of the Greek alphabets. And not merely in its general 
features, but even in the smallest details Kirchhoff has been followed, and side- 
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lights caught up and reflected with a devotion unique among the race of 
scholars. Kirchhoff’s views as to the genesis of the Odyssey have already been 
adopted é# fofo and worked out in detail, and it is his fortune to have a second 
book meet a similar fate. 

No one can resent such propaganda, for it carries with it the furtherance of 
the most cautious views, free from any bias as to the relative priority of the 
Eastern or the Western alphabet. But what the scholar might justly demand 
is that the author of this valuable work should have brought the question as to 
the origin of ‘‘ complementary” signs somewhat nearer its solution. Personal 
contact with such a wealth of archaic material must beget original conclusions. 
Yet there is no distinct advance whatsoever. Mr. Roberts evidently holds that 
he is not called upon to present aught else than an “anticipatory sketch”’; 
whereas a more positive gain to science would have been an attempt at winning 
new results rather than a collection of that which had already been collected. 
Of the five hundred inscriptions (without counting coin legends) there is not 
one that has not been published before. 

Now,we may not take issue with Mr. Roberts because he has reached no decision 
as to whether ¥ comes from the Cyprian Y or from an opened loop of 4ofpa. 
But if his acceptance of the Kirchhoffian division into an Eastern and a Western 
alphabet is a working hypothesis, so far as the student is concerned (p. 3), we 
hold that the student should have the views antagonistic to, or modificatory of, 
that of Kirchhoff, presented in more space than half a page of fine print. 
Imperfect though his description be, Reinach’s method of presentation offers a 
far wider horizon whereby the theories of Franz, Mommsen, Lenormant, and 
Taylor may be estimated ( 77ai¢é, p. 175-236). 

Mr. Roberts’ procedure in dealing with the views of other scholars is, in one 
particular at least, the opposite of that of Hinrichs. Mr. Roberts absorbs into 
his text whole passages, side comments and single observations of others+ 
Hinrichs, with an overwrought devotion to a sense of justice, quotes the verba 
ipsissima of his authorities, with an utter disregard of the effect upon the mind 
of the reader, whose nerves are tingling from the effort to read his labyrinthian 
sentences, rendered the more intricate by his persistent and detailed citation. 
Mr. Roberts’ volume is a model of clearness; every resource of the printer’s 
and editor’s art has been called into requisition to clarify an intricate subject ; 
and yet, to our fancy, it had been better to inform the student at the outset 
that no inconsiderable part of the commentary upon the inscriptions had been 
directly or indirectly transferred from the pages of others to his own. The 
criticism on Clermont-Ganneau’s theory as to the supplementary signs, the 
note on the date of the Cretan inscriptions, the commentary on the Lygdamis 
inscription (No. 145), are nothing more than reproductions of previous com- 
ments by Taylor, Comparetti and others, though in the last case we are stimu- 
lated by the happy conjecture of zoveiv (1. 8). 

We sincerely trust that we are doing Mr. Roberts no injustice, for his aim 
throughout has been to refer the student to the numerous authorities, quoted 
with a fidelity that deserves the highest praise, and a completeness that renders 
his work indispensable. This method of directing the student to other sources 
of information may have its advantages, but his gain would have been indubi- 
tably greater had his zeal been stirred by contact with the editor’s personality. 
The work offers then practically nothing that has not been published some- 
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where or other. But it is none the less on that account a desirable addition 
to our apparatus. It achieves a complete success in furnishing us with enlarged 
appliances for the study of the pre-Euclidean inscriptions found chiefly in 
Roehl. In felicitousness of grouping, clearness of presentation, completeness 
of citation of relevant literature, this work far exceeds anything heretofore 
published. In no other publication can be found such concise and yet 
such complete introductions to each inscription. The author has spared no 
pains to bring his book up to date, even to the very day of publication. It 
indicates the high-water mark of contemporaneous epigraphical science. Omis- 
sions to refer to pertinent literature are very rare. In No. 27 (page 67) we 
miss an allusion to Thuc. V 5 and Fick’s Odyssee (pp. 9-11), where in explanation 
of the occurrence of F in the Chalcidian Ionic of Magna Graecia (Fd, QFarinc, 
TapvFévyc) it is plausibly suggested that the dialect was a mixed one, and 
that the F’s are in reality Doric. Certainly the a of TapuFévyc, which Kirch- 
hoff (Studien* 126) attributes to a peculiarity of Chalcidian Ionic, finds an 
easy ‘explanation in the presence of an admixture of Doric in the western 
colonies of the Ionians. On page 262 (No. 261) Pischel, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage VII 332, might have been adduced ; and p. 143 (No. 117), Ugdulena, 
Sopra una iscrizione Selinuntiana, 1871; p. 218 (No, 208), Schneider, de dialecto 
Megarica, 41-43 (referred toon No. 44a). To No.145(p. 174) add Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies 1, The appearance of the fourth edition of Kirchhoff's Studien while 
Mr. Roberts’ pages were in press has enabled references to the Studien to be cor- 
rected to the paging of the fourth edition, A few passages have escaped Mr. 
Roberts’ cautious eye; e. g., page 215 (No. 204), page 75 (two). In some others 
Mr. Roberts has failed to notice the change in Kirchhoff’s views: thus page 
228 = K.? 132, 133, whereas the passage in question is no longer found in 
K.4 140. Of far greater moment, however, is the accuracy with which the 
letters of the inscriptions are reproduced. It is well known that Roehl does 
not always represent the original with sufficient fidelity; but Mr. Roberts’ 
work fulfills all that might reasonably be expected, both in the facsimiles and 
in the type copies. In No. 14a,a coin of Gortyna, the u’s and sigma’s are 
not exact; in No. 145 we have a curious instance of the transmission of an 
error from book to book through mere carelessness. In the first line we have 
the following letters preserved: . AAEOZ[Y]JAAO...... A......, which the 
later editors almost without exception transcribe as follows: Tade 6 ovAdo[yo]¢ 
éBovaevoat[o] as if the t of rade and the characters ZEB 0 EYZAT were visible 
and only TO and O had to be supplied; whereas on Mr. Roberts’ facsimile 
there is not a trace of any letter between ov/jo- and A, and none from A to 
the end. Furthermore, according to Newton, the A of éGovdAetcarto, which is 
undoubtedly preferable to émixAytoc, should stand over the A of Zadu- in the 
line below ; and in the same inscription, line 16, I notice that instead of ¢ the 
final letter in Newton’s copy is =. It might have been well for convenience 
to have cited the numbers of Roehl’s Jmagines, as well as those of his Corpus. 

These are, however, points of trifling moment in comparison with the general 
trustworthiness of the whole. Mr. Roberts, I see, clings to the spiritus asper 
in transcribing Ionic inscriptions from Asia Minor, whereas Bechtel has at last 
broken with the traditional usage ; an innovation which finds a partial support 
in the authority of Herodotus. Why the Doric accentuation should not be 
introduced is not clear, for forms like Aaxedacudviot, ’Afavaios (No, 258) are 
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clearly not in line with Doric usage; even if we do not go to the extent of 
writing ézo/euéov in the heading of the famous serpent-coil of Plataea, which 
Mr. Roberts, following Fabricius, now reads roide tov réAeuov éroAéueor. 

The utmost care has been taken to reach the highest degree of accuracy in 
the make-up of the work. I notice that at least two passages quoted incor- 
rectly by Kirchhoff and G. Meyer, have been quietly corrected in passing. 
Only the teacher who has used Mr. Roberts’ work with students can realize 
how faithfully the laborious duty of commenting upon so large a number of 
inscriptions has been performed. 

The following observations were jotted down during the perusal of 
the work: P. xiv: for AArens R. read Ahrens H. L. P. xv: insert 
Busolt’s Griechische Alterthiimer (Miiller Handbiicher IV 1). Kuma- 
nudes looks strange under the guise of Cumanudes. P. 8, note 2: for 
J. Miiller read J. Miiller, The German original has slipped in here. It 
is correct on pp. xv, xvi. P. 33 (and 138): I do not see how there can 
be any doubt that I'pégwv is a proper name and not a participle. po 
for pa is not a Doric peculiarity, and from the base *yped- or *yepd- the ablaut 
verbal form would be ypogéw. The syntax too makes in favor of a proper 
name. The reference (top of page 33) to No. 113 should read 1134. P. 83, 
No. 46a: for tAbveve read wAvvebc. In the manumission decrees found recently 
on the Acropolis and published in the Am. Journ. of Arch. Vol. IV there is 
mention of the profession together with the name of the person, an occurrence 
rare in Attic epigraphy according to Kéhler, Mitth. X, quoted by Mr. Roberts. 
P. 107: the inaccuracy of Schiitz’s tables of the Attic alphabet, reproduced 
on pp. 106, 107, is evinced in the case of 2, which, according to these tables, 
ought after 446 B.C. to have always four strokes ; whereas the o’s of Hicks, 
No. 33 = C. I. A. suppl. I, p. 37, have but three strokes (438 B.C.). P.115: the 
change of o to spiritus asper occurs also in Argolic, e. g. éroiFyé, I. G. A 42; cf. 
also Cyprian gpovécx diuddic. P. 129 (No. 98): Mr. Roberts says that 7 is 
apparently found in this inscription and inno other. This is scarcely correct : 
Arcadian CDI 11223;, Cyprian Berl. Phil. Wochens. 1884, p. 671. P. 129 (No. 
98): v@ for A@ is not confined, as Mr. Roberts asserts, to the Greek of Sicily 
and South Italy with the exception of év@ov (Corcyra). We have tpoarevieiv 
in Delphic, and even in the MSS of Alcaeus (84) we have 7vfov. P. 129 (No. 
99): on ’Apabino cf. the suggestion of Allen, Versification, p. 77 (Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. 1V). P. 143 (No. 117) : 
the w of téc, should yield to ov. See Schneider de dialecto 
Megarica, p. 57. The Megarian dialect follows the Attic procedure. In No. 
113b Mr. Roberts reads tot MaAiov, but in 113 Avkeiw (gen.) P.154 (No. 130): 
If [azJa is correct, the H must be a slip. P. 159 (No. 132): against Mr. E. A. 

Gardner’s suggestion that ’A76AAw is a vocative, is to be placed Prof. Merriam’s 
happy conjecture that the sigma of the supposed oo¢ is in reality a ww, Am. 
Journ, Arch. III 304. P. 169 (No. 142 B 1): The Ionic form is votcoc, as in 
Mimnermus. vovcoc, Attic vécoc, by the way, cannot be explained from *voyxzoc, 
*yovoooc, but is from *ovoF cf. Old Norse snausr, dere/t, dare, Germ, schnéde. 
P. 176, line 16 of No. 145, [Po]pyiwvoc is an easy conjecture. P. 212 (No. 198): 
add Eretrian. P. 218 (No. 208): there can be no question that the «Aec- 
forms come from P, 226 (No. 233): for vp[ac?] read dp[ac?]. Roehl, 
No. 221, has 9 dp[axc]. P. 231: for fragments read payments. P. 255 (No. 257): 
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this inscription is preserved, not in the Bapfaxeiov at Athens, but in the Poly- 
technicum. P. 262 (No. 261): for ’OAtume read ’OAbvmie, P., 264: for Hin- 
vichs (note on line 12) read Collits (Die Verwantschafisverhdltnisse, etc.) P. 
278 (No. 277): é[u] Mavrvéa, which Mr. Roberts adopts, is very questionable. 
év is at best very rare in Arcadian (see my paper on Arcado-Cyprian, Am. 
Phil. Assoc. Trans, Vol. XVIII), though it is true we have a case of év in No. 
277 (epic, despite Meister). P. 287 (No. 291): Mr. Roberts’ expulsion of the v 
in line 10, and his reading toi <v>>rabry [ye] ypau(u)évor is very doubtful. P. 298: 
by an omission, the age of No. 300 is not specifically stated; from the context, 
especially Kirchhoff’s note, one might suppose No. 300 belonged to the sixth 
century, whereas K. expressly states that No. 300 is to be dated about 400 
B.C. P. 335: vdie is written in one case, Ndie in the other. P. 338: mpodduev 
is not an Ionic form. P. 339: note on 1. 37 seqq. of No. 142. This entire § 
on -e¢ and -7 in the subjunctive will have to be modified in the light of 
Schulze’s paper in the twenty-second volume of Hermes. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


The Fables of Avianus. Edited, with prolegomena, critical apparatus, com- 
mentary, excursus and index, by RoBINSON ELLIs, M. A., LL.D. Oxford, 
1887. Pp. xlii, 152. 

Mr. Ellis has added to the deep obligation under which all students of Late 
Latin must feel towards him by his present edition of Avianus. The edition 
is both critical and explanatory. It might have been thought that little 
yet remained to do in settling the text after W. Fréhner [1862] had published 
collations of the Paris, and Bahrens [Poetae Latini Minores, Vol. V] of the 
Leyden MSS. Mr. Ellis, however, has had his usual good fortune as a discoverer 
of fresh manuscript material. From the MSS which he has examined or 
collated at Oxford, Cambridge and London, he selects one [Harley, 4967, not 
earlier than 1300] as of “ unique importance,” while three others [all in the 
Bodleian, and ranging from the eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth 
cent.] present numerous readings of interest. He has also collated the best of 
Fréhner’s Paris MSS [C, which he assigns to the tenth cent. at latest]—the 
enormous Tréves MS of the tenth cent., which Bahrens only collated 
“raptim ”’—the St. Gallen fragment, etc. It will be seen that this is the 
fullest critical commentary that has yet appeared; but in spite of the number 
and comparatively early date of the MSS, the text often stands in need of 
emendation. The emendations which Mr. Ellis either makes or adopts fall 
into two classes: (a) emendations of obviously corrupt and unmeaning pas- 
sages; (3) emendations of metre and syntax, which are based upon general 
views of what is possible or not in Latin of the epoch of Avianus. (a) The 
following brilliant examples of the first class may be cited, VII 14: Tunc 
insultantem senior de plebe superbum | Adgreditur tali singula uoce monens, 
MSS. Mr. Ellis suggests Adgreditur “ tali cimgu/a uoce moues?” He proves 
from Varro, as against Servius, that cingulum was used for a dog’s collar, and 
compares a similar corruption in the Codex Ambrosianus of Claudian. 
[Although this is almost convincing, it is perhaps worth while to mention the 
suggestion of a learned friend : Adgreditur curta talia uoce monens, This is 
based on the view of the Censor of Wopkens that talia uoce monens was the 
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genuine ending, and that,a word after adgreditur having dropped out, the 
meaningless singula was inserted to prop up the metre. The omission of curta 
would be palaeographically very probable.] 

XI 8: Iurabat soéitam longius ire uiam, MSS. The bronze pot is speaking. 
Mr. Ellis points out that solitam is impossible “as the pots were on a quite 
exceptional journey,” and restores certainly so/idam, “ its metallic course.” 

XXI 5: Sed uox implumes turbauit cvedu/a nidos. Most of the MSS give 
credula, but the vv. ll. pavida, sedula show that a difficulty was early felt. Mr. 
Ellis restores convincingly acredula (the poet apostrophizing the bird), which 
is glossed as luscinia [the Paris C gives De luscinia as the title of the fable] 
and sometimes corrupted in MSS tocredula. Mr. Ellis follows the excellent 
advice of Cobet never to make a correction without giving a certain instance 
of a similar corruption. 

(8) The second class of emendations depends on the positions advanced in 
the Prolegomena. In these Mr. Ellis elaborately discusses the name and per- 
sonality of Avianus—his date, style, and metrical peculiarities. The MSS mostly 
give (in the genitive) Avéanz, though the ninth century V omits the name alto- 
gether, and the Bodleian R (eleventh to twelfth cent.) gives Avieni, Citations 
in a grammatical treatise of the ninth century [in Hagen’s Anecdota Helvetica] 
give Avienius or Avienus. (1) Frohner believes that the true name was 
Avianius—a much commoner one, as appears from inscriptions, than either of 
the others. L. Avianius Symmachus was father of the orator, but the twenty- 
four lines which are cited from him by his son show no similarity to the writings 
of the fabulist. (2) The Oxford MS O adds the praenomen Festi, which 
would tend to identify the fabulist with the author of the Aratea. But the 
complete difference of style between the two writers, and the silence of all the 
other known MSS, negative this assumption. (3) The MSS testimony, how- 
ever, is not equally decisive against the spelling Avienus, in which case our 
author might be identified with either (a) a pupil and correspondent of Enno- 
dius, or (8).an interlocutor in the Saturnalia. Mr. Ellis prefers the latter; but 
his arguments against the friend of Ennodius are hardly conclusive, as they 
take for granted that the fabulist cannot be later than the fifth century—the 
very point which has to be proved. The Avienus of Macrobius—whose name 
is once at least written Avianus in the best MS of the Saturnalia—“ is described 
as a modest and virtuous youth ...who rarely speaks at much length himself, 
but keeps the conversation going by questions, interruptions, or whispered 
objections. Yet so far as his personality is introduced it is well suited to the 
character of a lover or writer of fables.” The probability of this identifica- 
tion is increased if the Theodosius to whom the preface is addressed is the 
author of the Saturnalia. Some have identified him with Theodosius the 
Great, and two good MSS add imperatorem after the ad Theodosium of the pre- 
face. This testimony is of no more value than the addition of Festi to the 
title in another MS. A mediaeval scribe would have no compunction in 
making such identifications without a tittle of evidence, or in introducing his 
jmpertinent guesses into the text which he was transcribing. Mr. Ellis is 
amply justified in the stress which he lays on the general tone of the preface, 
which is that of an equal, not a subject; cp. esp. ‘“‘Habes ergo opus quo 
animum oblectes, ingenium exerceas, sollicitudinem leues, totumque uiuendi 

,ordinem cautus agnoscas.” On these grounds Mr. Ellis assigns the fables to 
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the last quarter of the fourth century, and traces allusions to them in several 
writings of this epoch—the Gratiarum Actio of Ausonius, which was delivered 
in 379, and more probably in a letter of Symmachus, I tor [written in 380 or 
381]: Qui fieri potest ut os unum contrariis adfectionibus induamus? with 
which he cp. Av. XXIX 21,22. Mr. Ellis perhaps makes too much out of 
these references, as (whatever may be the date at which the fables took their 
present shape) their groundwork is at least as old as Babrius; and the same 
consideration prevents us from attaching much weight to the allusions to pagan 
customs, which might suit with the pagan revival of 380 onwards, but might 
equally well have been taken on by a Christian copyist from his pagan prede- 
cessor. Mr. Ellis subjects the metre of the fables to a searching examination, 
which leads him to the same result. But it is here especially that the incon- 
clusive character of his evidence comes out most strongly. The traditional 
text év BopBopw BapBapixy keira. Itis full of sins against metre, syntax and 
sense. To what extent the last class should be corrected depends on one’s 
general estimate of the literary powers of Avianus. Mr. Ellis perhaps rates 
these somewhat too high. 

XVI 19, 20: Haec nos dicta monent magnis obsistere frustra paulatimque 
truces exsuperare minas, MSS. Mr. Ellis certainly improves the passage by 
reading subsistere fluxa—the first word being given in Bodleian O, and the 
second suggested by /ustra of Bodleian B. 

XXIV 4: Edita continuo forte sepulchra uident, MSS. Mr. Ellis restores 
very ingeniously the technical phrase continuo fronte; but is not this too 
abstruse for Avianus ? 

The metrical question is treated in the same way. He rejects or inclines to 
reject some fables—certainly XXIII, and less strongly XX XV and XXXVIII— 
which accumulate licenses of metre and grammar. In discussing the Epimy- 
thia and Promythia he shows a certain indecision, but ends by rejecting the 
latter, and leaving a stain on the character of the former. “ In the Promythia 
T seem to detect a forger. Three of them are tetrastichs and all contain the 
word alterius. He would seem to have wished to leave his mark on the 
bastard children of his creation ... The Epimythia, though at times and to 
some extent questionable, are not, like those in Babrius, so decidedly inferior 
to the bulk of the work as to justify us in rejecting them altogether” (p. xxxiv). 
What remains, however, is far from immaculate. Some faults are corrected 
by the help of the new MSS. XLI 18: nobilidbus ut, MSS; nobilibus ne, B. 
XI 6: wagus amnis, MSS; uagans amnis, B. XXII 6: precibus ut peteretur, 


MSS; cum peteretur, Ellis, from the Bodleian X, which gives eth ores me 


But may not these MSS readings represent the attempts of scribes to 
improve the metre on their own account? Certainly, in XXVIII 12, B 
suspiciously obtrudes an impossible Aic between domini and ora. In other 
cases Mr. Ellis resorts to more heroic remedies. In XXVII 10 the substitu- 
tion of cornix for uolucris is over-bold. In XXXVFII 6 the substitution of 
sannis for salibus is specious, and is partially confirmed by a gloss over sa/ibus, 
cum reprehensionibus, in a late MS. In the same spirit Mr. Ellis suggests 
emendations of other places where the received text would seem to point to a 
very late origin. In XXXVI 4 he changes exfositis to haec positis, and, though 
he doubts XX XVIII as a whole, yet he is ready to improve the Latinity by 
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changing /aboratis of v. 7 into uaporatis, and debile of v.12 into futtile. Such 
wholesale improvement seems hardly worth while; even if an originally fairly 
correct writer has suffered from one or more mediaeval recensions—an hypo- 
thesis which the popularity of the fables renders not improbable—is it not 
hopeless, the tradition being what it is, to try to remove the barbarous super- 
foetations? Mr. Ellis has brought to the task a perhaps unique combination 
of literary taste, palaeographical insight and knowledge of Late Latin usage ; 
if his attempt carries so little conviction, it is not likely that another will be 
more successful. The commentary is in Mr. E.’s most thorough style. A 
peculiarly attractive feature is the use made of fresh MSS evidence, e. gz. XXV 
14 on sculperet, XXXVI on pignera, 14 on nominatives like /uis. The only 
criticism that can be applied to it is that of Scaliger on Casaubon’s Persius : 
la sauce vafit mieux que le poisson. An index verborum ends the book ; the 
commentary richly deserves one to itself. WALTER ASHBURNER. 


Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata ed. M. RUBENSOHN. Berolini, 1888. 


The editor gives us in this monograph of 124 pages the 51 epigrams which 
bear the name of Crinagoras in the Palatine Anthology. He has had the 
advantage of a new collation of the Codex Palatinus made by Stadtmiiller, who 
is himself purposing a complete edition of the whole work. This collation 
has been executed with great care; the first hand has been scrupulously dis- 
tinguished from the second or later hands, erasures marked, and in every case 
an attempt made to recover the original writing. Explanations of the more 
difficult passages are given in Latin ; and Prolegomena, amounting to 60 pages, 
discuss the life and times of Crinagoras, his diction and prosody, and some of 
the more disputed passages in the epigrams. On the whole, the work is con- 
scientious and in some respects new ; the writer, however, is obviously a very 
young man, and can hardly be said to settle many of the points which he has 
treated in the notes. Thus, in XXXI 5, oi dpa dovrfOnoav what is 
the meaning of dovr#yjcav? It seems to be unique, and R. is therefore 
right in retaining it ;. but it is not satisfactory to find that no suggestion of the 
meaning, whether it is a mere variation upon dotmyoav, or conveys some addi- 
tional notion, as is most likely, is attempted. Takeagain XXXVI 1-4, which 
the MS gives thus: 


THe yeven GyappiKy ’Apaseo 
bdwp TiAvgdpote ’ Appeviore 

pedval aypotépwr tpnxbrepat yiyudpwr. 


Several years ago I suggested in the Cambridge Journal of Philology that 
ayappixy évtdg is a corruption of ayappixdéevtoc. Dioscorides states that the 
agaricum, a kind of tree-fungus, grew év ’Ayapig and it is 
therefore reasonable that the Araxes should be described as abounding in it. 
The construction is of the condensed kind which, though perhaps not found 
elsewhere in Crinagoras, is sufficiently familiar to Greek scholars yeve? idwp 
mivetat = yeveh 6 riverat, 

In v. 3 the new editor accepts with no hesitation the conj. of Schneider, a 
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critic whose learning was greater than his natural feeling or dexterity, uadaxoi 
waddoi, writing thus: 


pedvai 0 aypotépwy 


This hardly commends itself to my judgment. I suggest as preferable, 
xaira ov art’, ov wadaxoic Eri wadAvic, 


‘its hair is not as sheep’s, not with soft naps,’ or possibly ‘ not superposed on 
soft naps.’ In any case I would not alter the metrically sound padakoic éri 
paAdoic, 
In XL 1, 2, which the MS gives thus: 
Odpoet kai mpoodroic 


the new editor rejects the conj. of Porson, ypdya:, and adopts Reiske’s ypdyor, 
but without his for 


pvbov Kai évi 


This leaves us confronted with several difficulties of no light sort : for (1) what 
is the construction of the accus, uifov? Hardly, as Rubensohn suggests, like 
the Homeric ov dé Hdpoe tévde y GefAov, (2) What can be the meaning of évi 
mAéoow? The editor thinks that év? is trajected and refers back to dsawAa- 
oévra, like év A, P. 1X 752,1. Most readers, I apprehend, 
will prefer to follow Diibner in reading: 


for (1) ypdwar is nearer to ypdya than ypdyov ; (2) the double xai ‘ either’ 
‘or’ comes out with perfect clearness ; (3) the infin. ypdwac depends on Odpoer. 
In XLII 1-3: 
Nijoov Kai pe Exovowv 
petphoat udvov oradiore 
éurne Kai Tiktovoay abAaka Tiap apotpyc 
ower, 
the editor translates t7v by hanc, comparing the Homeric juarti 76, Aesch. Sept. 
492 avdpi tj. But it is obvious from the form of the sentence that it is the 
article, and refers to in v. 2, vioov tiv ei Kai we Exovow 
ueTpyoat, 
Equally dubious is the explanation given of the construction of XLIV 3, 4: 
deiua yap 
GA2o réc0v yaing old’ 


‘nondum alium terrorem quam terrae succussae (sive, terram succussam) novi 
tantum.’ This seems to make the difficult genitive depend upon Gado. Surely 
this must be wrong. It really depends on deiua; and réoov, if not for décor, 
which is perhaps impossible, is at least explained by the genitive yahe eAeAiCopuéevyc, 
‘I know as yet no alarm so overpowering, the alarm of shaking earth.’ 

It is abundantly clear from these short extracts how full of difficulties is the 
language of the Greek Anthology. Interesting as I have found these poems 
of Crinagoras, I cannot profess to think they have yet been explained 
adequately. ROBINSON ELLIs, 


. 


REPORTS. 
PHILOLOGUS XLVI. 
Heft 1. I.—TREATISES. 


I. Pp. 1-26. Duo Commentarii de Comoedia, by W. Studemund. These 
two commentaries, which were first edited by Cramer (Anecd. Paris. I, pp. 3- 
10), are re-edited by Studemund, and the variant readings from the MSS 
QRMPV are given in foot-notes. Valla’s rendering of §2-10 of the first comm. 
and of §19-25 and §33 of the second is also given. — 


P. 26. Tac. Dialog. de Or. 10. For transit et contentus est Th. Stangl pro- 
poses to read ¢ransisse contentus est. 


II. Pp. 27-34. Pseudo-Plutarchus De metro heroico, by W. Studemund. 
The commentary is re-edited according to Codex C (Paris. 1955), the variant 
readings of MSS P and M of Pseudo-Hephaestion being added. 


III. Pp. 35-47. On the Odyssey; a critical discussion of the Prooemium 
and of the introduction to e, by A, Scotland. In the Prooemium he rejects vv. 
5-10, proposes df for évé’ in 11, rejects 15, in Ig substitutes dAye’ avarAgoarti 
for év oréoor yAagvpoict and proposes fa for dé, and rejects 21, 23-25. In the 
introduction to ¢ he makes wholesale rejections and would read 4, 28 (substi- 
tuting ala ua’ for 7 pa Kai), 29, 30, 31, 43. 


P. 47. Minucius Felix, Octavius 5,10; 8, 3; 11,6, emendations proposed 
by A. Eussner. 


IV. Pp. 48-56. Notes on Soph. Oed. Rex, by A. Spengel, who argues 
plausibly in favor of several emendations and interpretations. 


P. 56. Theophr. Char. 29. Emendations proposed by G. F. Unger. 


V. Pp. 57-69. ti¢ and dor in pronominal repeated questions in Aris- 
tophanes, by W. Uckermann. With regard to the rule of the grammarians 
(see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. Gram. II Theil, 2 Aufl., p. 1017 ff.; Kr. Spr. 51, 17, 3), 
that in a question repeated by the one addressed before his answer regularly 
only the ixdirect interrogatives are used, Uckermann cites against the 40 exam- 
ples that sustain the rule 10 that have the direct interrogative. In 8 of the ro 
the direct interrogative is the reading of all the MSS (which the editors have 
emended, of course), in the remaining two the direct interrog. is due to conjec- 
ture. Uckermann’s conclusion is therefore fully justified, that in pronominal 
repeated questions the direct interrogative is correct, though less frequent than 
the indirect. 


P. 69. Callimachos, Delian Hymn, vv. 9, 10, C. Haeberlin proposes to read : 


viv oiune aroddacouat Gv 
Kapvei’ pe aAéyovra 
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VI. Pp. 70-86. On the Monumentum Ancyranum, by Joh. Schmidt. This 
third article (cf. Philol. 44, 442 ff.; 45, 393 ff.) is mainlya critical discussion of 
the latest contributions toward the restoration of the Mon. Ancyr. by Woelfflin 
and v. Wilamowitz. 


VII. Pp. 87-97. Laeviana, by C. Haeberlin. This article discusses, on the 
basis of the fragments, the question who Laevius was and when he lived. 
“‘Crederes hominem esse Graecum, cui nomen fuerit Advoc.” “ Florebat igitur 
Laevius priore primi a Chr. n, saeculi parte.” 


P. 97. Ammianus Marcellinus XXVI 6,15. Th. Stangl proposes cavationem 
for cavillationem, and thinks we should expect instead of miciam some such 
adj. as infimam. 


VIII. Pp. 98-106. The Roman Aedileship in the earliest times, by Ed. 
Moll. A critical discussion of the views of W. Soltau, E. Herzog, W. Ohnes- 
seit, and Mommsen. 


P. 106. Carmen de figuris, v. 42 (Rhet. Lat. ed. Halm, p. 65), A. Eussner 
proposes famd for famam. 


II.—REPORTS. 


54. Pp. 107-167. Research in the field of Greek History, 1882-86, by 
Hugo Landwehr. The article shows the widest acquaintance not only with 
the larger historical works that have made their first or renewed appearance 
during this period, but with the whole vast literature connected with the sub- 
ject, and so is of much value, especially for orientation. 


P. 162. C, Haeberlin proposes to emend Acharnians 1095, so as to read: 
ov éyxéver* deirvév tic ed oxevatéto. 


III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
A. Pp. 163-167. Latin Epigraphy. 
1. Cupula. Joh. Schmidt argues that cupula is the technical name of a form 
of tomb found only in Africa, shaped like a trunk with high-arched cover. 


B. Pp. 167-177. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

2. Soph. Electra. Several emendations and interpretations proposed by H. 
Deiter. 

3. A supposed citation from Polybios. In the passage cited by Eusebios, 
Praep. evang. X 10, 3, from Julius Africanus, G. F. Unger proposes IloAvioropoc¢ 
for TloAvBiov, 

4. The Periplus of Pseudo-Scylax. A. Wiedemann argues with much force 
in favor of the Ilepiodo¢g T'7¢ of Hecataeus as source for the Periplus. 

5. Critical observations on Cicero’s Philosophical Writings. H. Deiter 
emends (12), restores (1), or interprets (1) a number of passages. 


C. Pp.177-179. Roman Chronology. 
6. Place of the 1st of March in the old Latin‘’solar year. L. Holzapfel 
argues in favor of Bergk’s view that March originally began Feb. 24. 


D. Pp. 179-192. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Anzeiger fiir schwei- 
zerische Alterthiimer, 1885, 1-4; 1886, 1, 2. Edinburgh Review, 1886, July. 
North American Review, 1883-1885. Journal of Philology, 1-21. Mémoires de 
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la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1882. Bulletin de la Société 
Nat. des Antiq. de France, 1882, 1883. 


Heft 2. I.—TREATISES. 


IX. Pp. 193-201. Mythology a Science, by W. Forchhammer. On the 
basis of Aristotle’s saying that the poets of the heroic epos had in enigmatic 
form “ represented the real in the guise of the incredible and the impossible,” 
the myth of the birth of Achilles is thus explained : [Ivete is the clayey, from 
anadc, because the rain dissolves the soil into clay and sand, with the former 
of which the river unites, becoming yellow or clay-like in appearance. Oéric 
(from 6éw) is the sea-current, especially observable in narrows, like the 
Hellespont. Where the plain about the mouth of a river like the Spercheios 
is scarcely higher than the sea-level, it is easily overflowed through the union 
of sea and river, and the division between sea and river disappears; or, as the 
Greeks said, “ the river loses its lips,” (ye‘Ay). ‘‘ This mouthless or lipless condi- 
tion was personified in the offspring of Peleus and Thetis, “A-yecAog = ’AyuA- 
Aebc, so called ta yeidy paotoi¢g ob mpoohveyxev (uacTol are also 
‘hills ’).” 

X. Pp. 201-209. ‘AOjvy yAaveoric, by R. Hildebrandt. For the earlier 
Athenians, who were prosaic and practical, Athene was “the goddess who 
guarded their city and protected their commerce from mishaps. They called 
her, therefore, with reference to the first function, IloAcdc¢, TloAvod yor, etc.; with 
reference to the latter, i. e. 7 Oead THE (Tl. 34), or 
*Omnc, the goddess of the clear sea.” 


P. 209. Th. Stangl emends Cic. Ep. ad Brutum I 17, 4, proposing haec 
nimirum videntur, etc., instead of haec mihi videntur. Madvig (Adv. Crit. IIT 
201) suggested /evia. 


XI. Pp. 210-249. Critical discussion by Robert Unger of the Fabulae of 
Hyginus, continued from Philologus 35, p. 280 ff. The article is almost a 
polemic against Schmidt’s edition. 


P. 249. A. Eussner emends a passage of Fulgentius. 


XII. Pp. 250-275. De Adamantii Physiognomonicis recensendis, by R. 
Foerster. Description of the source, character, and contents of the 11 extant 
MSS of the work, followed by an account of the lost MS (S) known to us 
through Sylburg. 


P. 275. In Sen. De Clem. I §, 5, instead of illam quoque infra terram 
deducit, Robert Petersen suggests infractam, and compares Sen. De Trang. an. 
Ir, 10; Tac. Ann. X 3, 12, etc. 


XIII. Pp. 276-322. Mela and Pliny, by E. Schweder. The correspond- 
ence between Pomponius Mela and Pliny, N. H. 3-6, leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that both drew from a common source. Lately Mommsen expressed 
the opinion that Varro was the author of this work, which was not used directly, 
however, by Mela and Pliny, but in a secondary form, worked over by some 
intervening author. The necessity for this supposition arises from the circum- 
stance that many facts derived by Mela and Pliny from their common source 
are posterior to the death of Varro. The necessity of resorting to this supposition 
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renders Mommsen’s theory doubtful, and this doubt is increased by the manner 
and the frequency in which this unknown author cites other writers, especially 
Sallust, and by the peculiar attitude of Pliny toward his source. Schweder 
now seeks to find this source in a geographical work composed under the order 
and direction of Augustus to accompany his map of the world (cf. Pliny III 46, 
also III 17). This is the work, too, according to our author’s opinion, which 
is cited six times by Strabo as 7 ywpoypadia or 6 xwpoypdgoc. The latter part 
of the article discusses numerous passages in Strabo where the statements I 
agree with those in Pliny and Mela, which strengthens the argument for a i 
common basis for all three writers in these especial points. In this particular i 
the article is a valuable continuation of the writer’s Beitrége zur Kritik der i 
Chronographie des Augustus. i 


XIV. Pp. 322-354. Heinrich Matzat in a Progr. d. Landwirthschaftscliule, i 
Weilburg, 1882, and in his Rémische Chronologie, 1883 and 1884, assumed for 
the Roman republic a peculiarly movable year in consequence of an “ extra 
intercalary day.” According to this. theory, the rst of March and so all the M 
other days of the calendar passed gradually through all the seasons of the t 
year, so that while the kalends of March corresponded in 400 B. C. to March if 
18, the date had changed to July 11 in 300 B. C., and to Nov. 4 in 200 B. C. | 
That this theory was entirely wrong and devised out of a false combination 
was shown by Unger in his review of the second vol. of Matzat’s Chronology 
(Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, June 28, 1884). At this late date Matzat returns, 
in another program (Weilburg, 1887), to the defense of his system. This 
program Unger subjects in the present article to a critical examination, based : 
upon several dates between the years 218 and 215 B.C. for which Polybius | 
stands as authority by the side of Livy. That he successfully refutes Matzat at ; 
every point will be the general verdict. One is not constrained to fall in love 
with a system of chronology that can throw Hannibal’s passage of the Alps 
and the harvest of 215 B.C. inthe winter, The spirit of Unger’s attack is, 
however, greatly to be condemned. He passes far beyond the limits of pro- 
priety and his subject. 


II.—REPoRTs. 


47. Pp. 354-370. Plotinos, by H. F. Miiller. This report is a continuation 
from Vol. 39, I of the discussion of works bearing on Plotinos. ‘‘ One sees,” 
says Miiller, “that at least something has been done for Plotinos. We have 
two new editions, a translation, analyses and arrangements of single books ; 
only readers are still lacking.” 


III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. Pp. 371-5. Accounts of MSS. 
7. Concerning the MSS of the Lexicon of Ammonius, by Xaver Kreuttner. 
He gives some examples showing the variant readings of Parisinus 2652. 


B. Pp. 375-384. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

8. Emendation and explanation of several passages in Plato’s Theaitetos, 
by Fr. Susemihl. 

g. L. Tachau thinks that the song of the chorus in Sen. Herc, Oet. 104-72 
is clearly not Seneca’s, but the work of a second hand. This appears from 
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the awkward, sometimes absurd manner in which the thoughts are culled 
from other tragedies of Seneca and pieced together. 

10. A sensible defense of Nepos as a school-text for Quarta in the 
Gymnasium. 

11. Petschenig emends Sen. De vita beata 12, 5, proposing ad/udbescentiae 
instead of adulescentiae (Gertz, displicentiae ; Madvig, erubescentiae). 


C. Extracts from journals, etc. American Journal of Philology, No. 22. 


Heft 3. I.—TREATISEs. 


XV. Pp. 385-400. Latin Secundus-MSS. J. Bachmann edits three 
Secundus-MSS from the Royal Library at Munich. In 1872, Revillout, in 
a paper entitled ‘“‘ Vie et sentences de Secundus,” endeavored to prove that 
the original Secundus wrote in some oriental tongue. This theory he based 
on the previously unknown Arabic and Ethiopian versions, and the Syrian 
fragment published by Sachau. Against this view appeared an article by G. 
Schepss (Philologus 37, p. 562 ff.), who called attention to several inedited 
Latin Secundus-MSS. in Munich. These Bachmann now gives to the world, 
but omits to draw from them any testimony as to the correctness of his own 
opinion which was laid down in a publication of last year, viz. that the 
original Secundus wrote in Greek and belonged to the second century of the 
Christian era. 


XVI. Pp. 401-420. Remarks on the observance of the word-accent in the 
older Latin drama, by P. Langen. This article is entirely devoted toa polemic 
against Wilh. Meyer, who undertook in a well written article (Abhandlungen 
der K. bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften, I K1., 17 Bd., 1 Abth.) to combat 
the idea so prevalent since Bentley and Hermann, that the laws of word- 
accent were observed to a certain extent in connexion with the laws of versi- 
fication. 


P. 420. Sen. Deira. Six passages emended by M. Petschenig. 


XVII. Pp. 421-433. Critical discussion of the Odyssey (continued from 
Philol. 45, p. 569), by A. Scotland. In this article the author argues that 
Mentor advises and Telemachos undertakes the journey to Pylos and Lake- 
daimon, not with the hope of learning that Odysseus is alive, but if possible 
to obtain certain evidence of his death, in order that Penelope might marry 
again. 


P. 433. Tac. Hist. II 4,19. A. Eussner proposes to strike out the second 
labor and change inexperti to inexpertum. 


XVIII. Pp. 434-444. On Aristarchos’ explanation of the meaning of 
Homeric words. Max Hecht maintains against Aristarchos’ explanation of 
Aevyadéog by oAéOpioc, that the general meaning is e/end, which, when used in 
a contemptuous sense — hiigtich, erbirmlich (® 281, € 312, N 723, Y 109); ina 
good sense = erbarmungswiirdig, jammervoll (x 273, p 202, 337, © 157,49 359, 
399, v 203). lend means schwach in $ 61; and in the sense of unglicklich 
(= 387, N 97, I 119) = (by metonymy) wnheilvoll. With regard to Aristarchos’ 
observation that ¢680¢ and = and getbyecy, he concludes that 
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means generally fight, but sometimes fear (A 402, 544, M 144, N 170, = 522, 
O 310, 327, II 291, P 118, = 247 (?)); goBeiv, generally put to flight, but some- 
times “errify (0 gt, 230, N 300) ; goBeiofa: and regularly flee. 

P. 444. Tac. Hist. III 18,1. A. Eussner proposes to strike out forte victi, 
which is perhaps a marginal note to bi fortuna contra fuit. 


XIX. Pp. 445-457. On the Pseudo-anacreontea. Fr. Hanssen brings 
further arguments in favor of the view expressed in his Habilitationsschrift 
(Anacreonteorum sylloge, etc., Leipzig, 1884), that of the collection, 21-32 | 
belong to one author. This author, H. thinks, was probably a Jew, and \ 
possibly the same with the author of the Pseudo-phocylidea. 


XX. Pp. 458-490. The Editor of Thukydides, by Adolf Bauer. This i 
excellent article is directed especially against the views of v. Wilamowitz- , 
Moellendorff (Curae Thuc., Gétting. index lect. Sommer 1885, and Hermes 20, | 
p- 477). Bauer’s conclusion is: “ The editor of Thukydides may therefore be 
likened to a ghostly apparition. It will frighten nobody who boldly attacks 
it; it has flesh and bone, only covered by odd and miserable rags ; if these are 
torn away, a well known personality is revealed—Thukydides, son of Oloros, 
of Athens,” 


P. 490. Sen. De tranq. animi 3, 3. M. Petschenig conjectures issinuat for 
Haase’s instil/at (Ambrosianus, instituat), and cursim for cursu. 


II.— REPORTS. 


Pp. 491-587. Thukydides, by L. Herbst (fourth article). This report will 
be found of great value by all students of Thukydides, as was the case with 
the last report (Philol. 42, pp. 625-768), of which this is a continuation. It is 
devoted to a discussion of the chronological questions treated in the articles | 
of Unger, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lipsius, and Miiller-Striibing. Herbst | 
is as vehement against the edifor-theory and the mischief it has worked as is 
Adolf Bauer. His general opinion is that with reference to the ultimate truth, 
the gain brought by the treatises under consideration is slight. ‘“ So long,” he | 
says, “as with the present craving to surprise with something unexpectedly 
new there is a lack of modest devotion, there will be a lack of understanding, 
and then some grammarian and interpolator, or even the historian himself, 
must bear the blame.” 


P. 587. Sen, Ad Marciam 11, 3; 18, 2. M. Petschenig proposes emenda- 


tions. 


III.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
A. Pp. 588-592. Extracts from journals, reviews, etc. Revue critique 
d’histoire et de littérature, 1887, 27-39. American Journal of Philology, Nos. 
23,24. Academy, 1887, July 2-Sept. 24. Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Alter- 


thumskunde, No. 3, July. 
At the close will be found an explanation from Seeck and a reply from 


Unger. 


Heft 4. I.—TREATISES. 


XXI. Pp. 593-605. Color-terms among the Greeks and Romans, by O. 
Weise. The number of terms which the earliest Greeks and Romans had to 


| 
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define colors was small. A careful compilation of all the passages in Homer 
gives for general terms for light and dark, as against real distinctions of color, 
the following proportions: bright 46 per cent, dark 4o, red 8, yellow 6, while 
the occurrence of blue and green is doubtful. As general and comprehensive 
terms were gradually limited by usage to a definite color, new terms had to be 
found to express newly observed shades. To this end three ways were open : 
first, differentiation of roots; later, derivation and composition. The develop- 
ment in these three ways is traced in a very interesting manner. 


P. 605. C. Haeberlin proposes three emendations in Theocr, Id. 30. 


XXII. Pp. 606-631. Coniectanea ad comicorum Graecorum fragmenta, by 
O. Crusius. Invaluable to all students of Greek comedy. 


P, 631. Note by O. Crusius, “ De Constantino Manasse Planudae auctore.”’ 


XXIII. Pp. 632-643. Curae Exegeticae, scripsit R. Ehwald. Under this 
title are discussed various questions and passages: (1) The two hexameter 
lines “ De titulo Luxorii cum versibus ” (Riese, Anthol. Lat. I, No. 37), which 
are as follows: Priscos, Luxori, certum est te vincere vates ; Carmen namque 
tuum duplex Victoria gestat. Duplex Victoria has been interpreted as indi- 
cating two poetical contests or two classes of poets, Roman and African, that 
were surpassed by Luxorius. Ehwald revives a suggestion of Meermann and 
contends that there is here an allusion to two figures of Victory, as is often 
seen on coins, bearing between them a shield inscribed with the name and 
works of Luxorius. (2) Explanation in regard to the poems ascribed to 
Octavianus in the Anthology. (3) Remarks on the unintelligible jingle of 
words, No. 204, Riese. (4) An attempt to discredit the fact brought forward 
by Seyffert that Tibullus is referred to in the songs of Petrus Grammaticus and 
Paulus Diaconus not far from the year 781 A. D. (5) Plausible emendation of 
an inscription from Pompeii, C. I. L. IV 1o6ga. 


P. 643. Stangl emends Hor. Carm. I 37, 24 by reading reservavit for 
reparabit, 


XXIV. Pp. 644-9. Holzapfel emends and discusses eleven passages in 
Cicero’s Letters. 


P. 649. Petschenig emends Sen. Ad Marciam 18, 5. 


XXV. Pp. 650-665. The day on which the first of Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline was delivered is investigated anew by C. John. A considerable 
amount of discussion has been carried on in regard to this question within the 
past few years. Hachtmann in his first edition decides for Nov. 7; in his 
second (1886) he leaves the matter undetermined. Nohl thinks the proba- 
bilities are for Nov. 7. It is especially to the refutation of these views that 
John now turns himself, and succeeds in making out a strong case for Nov. 8. 


P. 665. Petschenig emends Sen. De provid. 6, 7. 


XXVI. Pp. 666-691. The confusion of the calendar at the time of the 
second Punic war, by W. Soltau. In regard to the years 218-15 B. C., Soltau 
agrees with Unger (cf. Heft 2) that the calendar had not at this time suffered 
any material disturbance. This he renders almost certain by the discussion of 
four dates within those years. This continued until about 207 B.C. At the 
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beginning of the year 203 B. C., however, a discrepancy of 29 days appears, 
which has increased to 125 by 189 B. C. Such rapid increase can only be 
explained by the omission of whole intercalary months. The effect of this 
omission would be to throw the beginning of the year, i.e. the kalends of 
March, earlier in the season, so that it was finally thrown into the beginning 
of winter. The cause of this Soltau finds in the fact that as a matter of strict 
precedent, if not of law, the consuls entered upon their term of office at New 
Year, and, as it was all-important that they should take the field in early 
spring during times of war, the “salus reipublicae”” compelled the shortening 
of the year and the retrogression of New Year. The beginning of this change 
Soltau ingeniously argues was in 207 B. C. 


XXVII. Pp. 691-704. Investigation of the geographical books of Pliny, 
by D. Detlefsen. This article forms the second part to the writer’s paper on 
the world-map of M. Agrippa, Programm d. Gymnasiums zu Gliickstadt, 1884, 
and treats of Pliny’s sources in the description of the Pontus Euxinus. 


P. 704. Petschenig emends Sen. De ira II 9, 3 by substituting ex uno partu 
for ex una parte, 
II.—REPoRTS. 


49. Pp. 705-752. Herodotus (continuation from Vol. 44, p. 717). Editions 
and conjectural criticism, by H. Kallenberg. 


P. 752. Ina note supplementary to p. 576, Herbst cites a third inscription 
in support of his view of the correctness of the number of hoplites (3000) 
furnished (acc. to Thuc. II 20, §2) by the Acharnians. 


III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. Pp. 755-764. Interpretation and criticism of authors. 

12, Concerning the date of the composition of Polybius’ History, by R. 
Thommen. This is a reply to Hartstein’s criticism (Vol. 45, p. 715) of Thom- 
men’s view that books I-X XX were written before 150. 

13. The Stoic definitions of the emotions in Suidas, by X. Kreuttner, who 
answers a criticism on the view expressed in his dissertation, that the defini- 
tions of Diog. VII 110-117 had been copied by Suidas. 

14. Juv. Sat. III 297-301 explained, yet hardly in a convincing manner, by 
Hackermann. 

15. Linde discusses and emends several passages of Sen. Suasoriae and 
Controversiae. 

16. G. Helmreich adds to his list of glosses found in the text of Scribonius 
Largus. 

17. Extensive emendations of Apuleius by Petschenig, 


B. Pp. 766-775. History and mythology. 

18, Beginning of the reign of Cleomenes III, 227 B. C., by G. F. Unger. 
Plutarch says (Kleom, 38) that Cleomenes reigned 16 years and died a fugitive 
in Egypt, April 219. These 16 years are generally reckoned up to his death. 
Unger thinks his flight into Egypt is the ¢eryminus ad quem. But the number 
of years given for the reign is too great. Plutarch wrote the cipher for @& kai 
jutov, which the copyist misread as éxxaidexa. Cleomenes became king, then, 
Jan. 227. 
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1g. On the legend of the Sirens, by G. F. Unger. 

20. Fulmina ex pelvi, by O. Crusius. The expression comes directly from 
the collection of proverbs of Erasmus (Chil. II, Cent. VII 90), aorpam? éx rvédov, 
id est, fulgur ex pelvi. Erasmus got it from the compilation of the Ps.-Dio- 
genianus, who seems to have taken it from some lexicon which was the source 
also of Suidas (see s. v. dorpar). 


C. Pp. 776-784. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Mémoires des anti- 
quaires de France, 1886. Revue archéologique, 1887, Nos. 9,10. Revue de 
l’ Afrique, 1887, No. 32. Anz. f. schweizerische Alterthumskunde, 1887, Jan. 1. 
Revue de Philologie, 1887. The American Journal of Philology, No. 30. 
Hermathena. The Academy, 1887, Oct. 1—Nov. 19. 


Pp. 785-82. Indexes. 
C. F. SMITH. J. H. K1rKLAND. 


NEUE JAHRBOCHER FUR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1887. 
Fascicle 1. 


1. Nautisches zu Homeros. A. Breusing. Interesting suggestions as to 
the meaning of (1) ov« iduev bry Cédog Sry HOC, (2) akaxfuevor (3) 
feiviov or fervor, (4) the double wages in « 84 f. Both (2) and (3) have 
reference to the constant need of renewing the supply of provisions, felt by the 
voyagers in the Homeric war-ship. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Ludwich. In 234, for aird¢ 
read aivov areAdv. 


3. Zum Homerischen Margites. E. Hiller. The verses quoted from the 
Margites by Atilius Fortunatianus, p. 24 (Keil, Halle, 1885), are probably an 
introduction to the poem, added by some later writer than the first composer. 
There is no ground for the belief that Pigres was the author of the introduc- 
tion or the poem. 


4. Zu Euripides Medeia. F. Giesing. Proposed emendations in 39 ff., 
215 ff., and 824 ff. In 217 G. would read 


& ov bupaiove, of y ad’ roddc, 
understanding, with Meister, that duudrwv in 216 refers to the proud look. 


5. Der beschlusz der phratrie Ayworwvida, G. Gilbert. An explanation 
of the inscription edited by Kohler, C. I. A. II 2, n. 841b. 


6. Zu Xenophon’s Hellenika. A. Otto. Textual criticism of 20 passages. 


7. Zur chronologie und geschichte der Perserkriege. G. Busolt. A study 
of the chronology of the events of 480 and 479 B. C., starting from the solar 
eclipse mentioned by Herodotus IX ro. Busolt concludes that this eclipse 
occurred Oct. 2, 480, and the battle of Salamis, Sept. 27 or 28. Xerxes marched 
from Sardis toward the end of April, and the battle of Thermopylae took place 
in the last days of August. 


8. Der faden der Ariadne. O. Keller. The myth of the labyrinth and 
Ariadne’s thread was the outgrowth of travellers’ tales of subterranean mines, 
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where the miners used the same device for finding their way out. The Mino- 
taur and his human victims are a reminiscence of the Moloch worship in Crete. 
The growth of Athens under Theseus freed her from her annual tribute to 
Moloch. 


g. Dionysios Periegetes. G. F. Unger. The Periegesis of Dionysios was 
written in the time of Domitian, and not of Hadrian. The Hadrian men- 
tioned in the acrostic formed by vv. 513-532, éxt ‘Adpravod, is not 
the emperor, but some Roman magistrate, perhaps the one who was proconsul 
in Asia, 58-57 B. C. The acrostic is to be translated ‘“‘ Hermes became god (in 
Imbros) under Hadrian.” That Imbros is the locality meant, Unger infers 
from the fact that in 522 ff. Dionysios omits to mention the chief cultus of 
Imbros, while reciting those of the other islands. 


10. Zu Aristoteles Poetik. F.Susemihl. Notes on 18,1455b, 32 ff.,and 24, 
1459), 8 ff. 


11. Zur Griechischen Anthologie. A.Ludwich. In Paul. Silent. éxgp. 7. u. 
éxkA, I 245, read not 


12. Carmen, E. Baehrens, Groningen. The opinion is advanced that 
carmen is contracted from carimenum, a pres. pass. partic. of an old Italic verb 
car, to measure, divide. Possibly from the same source are derived carina, the 
ship’s keel, which cuts the water ; carere, to be separated from, lack ; cardo, the 
dividing line, hinge. 


13. Zu Caesars bellum civile. H. Gilbert Meiszen. Some critical notes, 
on I 58, 9, 6; 22, 6. 


14. Zu Ciceros biichern de oratore. W. Friedrich, Miihlhausen in Th. This 
is a supplement to his guaestiones in Cic. libros de oratore (Prog. des Gymn. in 
Miihlh. 1885). It fills some 15 pages. 


15. Zu Arnobius. F. Polle, Dresden. On adv. Nat. IV 21, pg. 157, 24 
Reiff. 


16. A letter written by Robert Schumann to a friend, in which he complains 
that with the rest of the philological world he was hard at work correcting and 
rummaging through Forcellini. The letter was written a few days after Schu- 
mann had passed his abiturienten-examen, 


Fascicle 2. 

17. Antiphon xara tHe untpudacg. B. Keil. An examination of Antiphon’s 
argument in reference to the quality of the guilt of the stepmother, followed 
by a general discussion of the logical and rhetorical character of the oration, 
which K, admires greatly. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos, A. Ludwich. In 152, for év wadd- 
wep read hv rap’ iyviot, In 259, for dAiyoiow read Avypoiow. 
In 427, for xpaivwv read Kpaivort’, 


18. Kallone. K. Tiimpel. T. calls the attention of readers of Usener’s 
“ Kallone” (cf. Plat. Symp. 206 D) to the gloss of Suidas: Kaooéresa* 7 
Kai dvoua Kbpiov. 


19. Dér Ursprung von aAAfdwv. K. Brugmann. aAAgdwv is not a genuine 
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compound from 4AA-aAdo-, but a union of two independently inflected words, 
The original n. s. was GAAo¢-aAAov, GAAd-aAAav, or 


20. Zu Thukydides. F. Polle. In II 20,4, the number of hoplites ascribed 
to Acharnai (3000) is too large to be credible. For émAira: read ro2iraz. 


21. Die archonten Nikodemos und Agathokles, und das stumme Iota. A. 
Schmidt. S. withdraws his previously expressed opinion (Jahrb. 1884) that 
the archonship of Agathokles should be placed in the second century B. C., 
and now agrees with Kohler that the correct date is probably 69-62 B.C. He 
offers several new arguments in defense of his former date for the archon 
Nikodemos (142-1 B. C.), laying particular emphasis upon the fact that the 
silent iota is regularly retained in inscriptions of his year. 


22. Lukianos als quelle fiir die kentniss der tragédie. P. Schultze. The 
works of Lukian contribute much to our knowledge of Greek tragedy, in respect 
to the manner of representation, the costume and distribution of the actors, 
the seating of the audience, and the degree in which the dramas of the different 
tragic poets held their place upon the stage in the second century of our era. 


Fascicles 3 and 4. 
23. Zuden metamorphosen des Ovidius. H. Magnus, Berlin. Some twelve 
pages of critical notes on I 16, I 55, V 460, VII 47, IX qr5 f. 


24. Zur erklarung von Martialis epigrammen. W, Gilbert, Dresden. Some 
suggested corrections and additions to Friedlander’s edition. 


25. Zu Ciceros reden gegen Verres. K. Hachtman, Dessau. A critical 
note on IV 5, 9. 


26. Zur Odyssee. A. Scotland. (Continued from Jahrbiicher, 1886, p. 531.) 
(6.) The twelve axes, in ¢ 120, were placed on a bank of earth (extending in 
front of the palace diagonally from the door) which had been thrown up by 
Odysseus himself before his departure for Ilium, expressly for the sake of prac- 
tising this feat of archery. The suitors and Odysseus shot outward from the 
palace. We must therefore read peydpovoww for évi ueydpoow in 573.— 
(7.) In y, Scotland suggests the following arrangement: 102-179, 278-285, 180- 
185, 193-198, 201-207, 210, 211, 218-231, 239-242, the verses omitted being 
regarded as interpolations. After 242 should come 253, followed by 212, 213, 
313, which however he reads: . 

© gi2’, éxet on¢ eiver’ Epnoba 
év peyapou aéxyte unxavdaacbat 
pi) 5784, etc., 


and, finally, 314-328. 


27. Zu Theognis. J. Sitzler. A defence of his interpretation of 1013 ff. 
against the attack of Pomptow (N. Phil. Rundschau, 1886, p. 68). 


28. Technologisches zu Sophokles Aias. R. Paehler. In his essay, “ Die 
léschung des stahles bei den alten,” P. suggested the reading Buivy for Bagg in 
Soph. A. 651. He now makes an extended argument (24 pp.) in support of his 
view, and an attack on the opposing opinion of Bliimner (Jahrb. 1886, p. 676 ff.) 
that should be read for 
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29. Zur kritik der Griechischen tragiker. H.Stadtmiiller. Notes on Aisch. 
*Cho. 273, 515; Sup. 456; Ag. 1223; Soph. Trach. 528; Phil. 257; El. 28; 
Oid. Kol. 861, 1335; Eur. Med. 649; Iph. Aul. 418, 668, 671. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos. R. Peppmiiller. P. does not accept 
the emendation suggested by Ludwich for line 234 of the Hymn (see Jahrb. 
1887, p. 12), but declares the whole line to be an interpolation. 


30. Zu Epicharmos. E. Hiller. The quotation from Epicharmos, 


found in Clem, Alex. Strom. IV 45, is erroneously stated by Knaack to be 
‘satis celebre.” It was copied from Clement by Theodoretos, and from the 
latter by the other writers, three in number, in whose works it is found. Its 
“celebrity” rests entirely upon its mention by Clement. 


31. Der idealstaat des Antisthenes und die dialoge Archelaos, Kyros und 
Herakles. F.Susemihl. An examination of the authenticity of certain dia- 
logues ascribed to Antisthenes. The latter is not responsible for the character 
of the ideal state described in the Archelaos, since this dialogue is probably 
spurious, 


32. Ein neuentdeckter codex des Aristoteles. G. Konstantinides, Philip- 
popel. Dr. Konstantinides and Dr. Papageorg, of Philippopolis, have found 
in a private library in that city,a MS of Aristotle, containing four books zepi 
ovpavod, two books yevécewe and three books The 
MS is of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and its discoverer asserts that 
it will contribute much to the improvement of the received text. 


33. Skylla in der Aristotelischen poetik, und der jiingere dithyrambos. F. 
Susemihl. A brief and courteous rejoinder to Gomperz (see Jahrb. 1886, 
771-775): 


34. Zu Laertios Diogenes. F.Hultsch. Notes on several passages in the 
life of Arkesilaos. 


35. éntéunv—érrdunvy. K. P. Schultze. émrduyv is found repeatedly in 
Piato and once in Xenophon, but ézréyu7v is nevertheless the proper form in 
Attic prose. 


36. Anz. v. H. Delbriick Perser- und Burgunderkriege. L. Reinhardt. 
Praise, mingled with criticism, of Delbriick’s effort to throw light on the his- 


tory of the Persian war from the analogous circumstances in the war between 
Charles the Bold and the Swiss. 


2. Zum Homerischen Hermeshymnos,. A. Ludwich. Notes on 224, 225 
and the close of the poem. 


37. Ad Plutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinorum libellum nuper repertum. 
O. Crusius. C. offers a large number of textual notes on this work, which he 
has recently edited. 


(25.) Zu Ciceros reden gegen Verres. H. Kothe, Breslau. A note on 
IV §128. 


38. Emendationes Vergilianae. E. Baehrens, Groningen. Some twenty 
pages of critical notes on the third book of the Aeneid. 


‘ 
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39. Zu Cicero de oratore. O. Harnecker, Friedeberg in der Neumark. A 
note on II 240. , 


40. Zu Juvenalis satiren. A. Weidner, Dortmund. A critical treatment of 
a number of passages. This fills some fifteen pages. 


Fascicles 5 and 6. 

41. Anz. v. G. Curtius kleinen schriften, I-II. C.Angermann. The first 
volume, after a biographical introduction by Ernst Curtius, contains lectures 
and addresses of more general interest, while the second is confined to essays 
of a purely philological character. The work is highly praised in every respect 
by the reviewer. 


42. Zu Lukianos. H. Bliimner. A conjectural emendation. 


43. Zur erinnerung an Ludwig Lange. O.E.Schmidt. Lange was born 
in Hannover in 1825. He studied at Géttingen, lectured at Géttingen 1849- 
1855, was professor at Prague 1855-1859, at Giessen 1859-1871, and at Leipzig 
from 1871 till the close of his life in 1885. A charming picture of his char- 
acter and personal traits is given by Schmidt. 


44. Mythographisches. G. Knaack. K. discusses (1) Charnabon, (2) Eri- 
danos als flusz der unterwelt. 


45. ZuSynkellos. K. Frick. Two proposed emendations. 


46. Angebliche widerspriiche im Homerischen Hermeshymnos. A. Lud- 
wich. L. had argued (Jahrb. 1886, 433 ff.) that the Hymn to Hermes affords no 
ground for the hypothesis that it is a compilation from fragments of separate 
hymns. He now further defends this view against the attack of O. Seeck (Die 
quellen der Odyssee, 380 ff.) He shows in particular that the numerous “ con- 
tradictions ” discovered by Seeck do not really exist. 


(20). Zu Thukydides. F. Polle. In II 42, 4, read kai év dubveoba 
iynoduevor  évddvTe¢ In II 44, 1, omit the comma 
after rpagévrec, and, for Td 0’ read evruyéc. 


47. Die quellen des Diodoros in sechzehnten buche. H. Adams. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Haake (De Duride Samio Diodori auctore), Adams, 
as the result of an extended analysis (34 pp.), decides that Duris was the 
principal authority followed by Diodoros in his sixteenth book, though Ephoros 
and Timaios were also largely employed. The article is followed by an 
appendix on the chronology of Diodoros, 


48. Zuden griechischen Orakeln. A. Ludwich. A few conjectures, refer- 
ring to the editions of G. Wolff and Henders. 


49. Zum Platoniker Tauros. C. Baumker. A brief note. 


50. Zur geschichte der iiberlieferung griechischer metriker. P. Egenolf. 
A review of Studemund’s Anecdota varia Graeca, of which E. gives a very 
favorable criticism. 


51. Catena= Calumniator. W. Roscher, Wurzen. In the Jahrbiicher for 
1885, page 379, Roscher proposed to emend Cic. pro Mur. 20, 42 by reading 
calumniatorum for catenarum ; this emendation he now supports by passages 
from Ammianus Marc. XV 3, 4, and XIV 5, 8. 
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52. Romulusdata. G. F. Unger, Wiirzburg. A refutation of Soltau’s theory, 
particularly his most recent advancement of it in Philologus XLV, pp. 439 ff. 


53. Dierdémischen schaltjahre. W. Soltau, Zabern im Elsasz. An attempt 
to show that in the tetraeteris of the Roman calendar, with the years con- 
sisting of 355, 377, 355, 378 days, the even years before Christ were the inter- 
calated years, whilst the odd ones were ordinary years. 


54. Zu Terentius. H. Gilbert, Meiszen. On Andr. 315, Ad. 125. 


55. Zu Horatius. C. Nauck, Kénigsberg (Neumark). A defense of the 
accepted reading of Od. I 13, 2, and Sat. II 5, 59. 


56. Zu den textesquellen des Silius Italicus. G. Wartenberg. This treats 
of a MS of Silius long known to be in the library of the Propaganda and 
examined by W. It contains Pun. III 331 to XVII 2. 


E. B. CLAPP. W. E. WATERS. 


“ad 


BRIEF MENTION. 


MEISTERHANS, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (Berlin, Weidmann, 1888), 
appears in a second edition, more than twice as bulky as the modest volume 
which had so remarkable a success three years ago. The book was timely ; 
hence its great vogue. Soon after its appearance, however, corrections and 
additions shot up on all sides, and murmurs were heard as to the incorrectness 
of the references, so that a new edition became necessary if the book was to 
hold its own. Into this new edition the results of the memorable reviews by 
Riemann and von Bamberg have been incorporated, as well as the valuable 
list of verbs by Lautensach. It is to be hoped that this laudable effort at com- 
pleteness has been accompanied by a careful verification of the references. 
One, at least, of these remains unchanged ; p. 214, 1. 5 from bottom, should be 
Hermes XVI, and not Hermes VI. In the syntactical part a number of new 
categories have been added, but the author has not done all that might have 
been done in the interpretation of the phenomena with special reference to 
the conditions of inscriptional style. Such points as the absence of opt. and 
dv from prose inscriptions, as the natural preponderance of édy in legal 
documents, might have been multiplied, to the profit of the student of Attic 
Greek. 


We welcome the appearance of the third edition of Buiass, Ueber die 
Aussprache des Griechischen (Berlin, Weidmann, 1888), which comes to us 
enriched with the results of recent investigation. Especially interesting are 
the contributions of Professor Psichari on the subject of the modern Greek 
pronunciation, which show the difference between the artificial pronunciation 
of the cultivated Hellenes of to-day, who have not learned that death is neces- 
sary to quickening, and the faithful tradition of the people, which must in the 
end prevail. 


In the Principles of Sound and Inflexion as illustrated in the Greek and Latin 
Languages (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press), Messrs. KING and Cookson have 
produced a useful summary of the results of recent investigation in these 
subjects, and, knowing their public as they do, have taken all possible pains 
to make neogrammatical methods plain to what we must call the palaeo- 
grammatical mind. 


The first of GOMPERZ’s Platonische Aufsitze is entitled Zur Zeitfolge Platon- 
ischer Schriften (Wien, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1887). In this interesting study the 
author undertakes to show that the Meno is not only younger than the Pro- 
tagoras, with which it has in common the themes of the teachableness of 
virtue and the failure of great statesmen to teach it, but younger also than 
the Gorgias, in which the latter chapter is handled with a bitterness and 
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an indignation that are foreign to the Meno and point to an earlier and less 
tranquil period. The theory of irony Gomperz refuses to accept. The milder 
tone of the Meno is due to Plato’s feeling that he has found a congenial home 
for the work of his life. From this point, then, at which the threads are knotted 
that run out from the Protagoras and the Gorgias, there goes forth another 
line and we have 


Protagoras Gorgias 


Meno 
| 
Phaedo 


This Gomperz considers as established by the reference of Phaedo 72 E foll. 
to the reminiscence doctrine of Meno 81 A—a point made long ago by Schleier- 
macher and reinforced by Ueberweg and Siebeck. But what does the Phaedo 
postulate? The doctrine of ideas. And that the Phaedo cannot have been 
the first dialogue in which that doctrine was promulgated appears from the 
memorable words: & OpvAotpev aei xré. (76 D). Now, the dialogues that treat 
of the doctrine of ideas fully enough to come into consideration are Phaedrus, 
Symposium, Republic, Parmenides and Sophist, and as to these, Gomperz 
reaches the conclusion that the Phaedo or the Republic, or both, must have 
preceded the Phaedrus. He then takes up the criteria of the language, 
and after emphasizing the importance of Dittenberger’s researches (see A. J. 
P. III 376), proceeds to supplement them, and arranges the Platonic Dialogues 
into two groups according to the entire absence of all three combinations ri 
unv; ye wav, and a2Ad ... why, or the presence of all or any one of them. The 
general result is that the criteria of thought and the criteria of language coincide 
except in the case of the Phaedrus—an important exception, which can only 
be explained on the hypothesis that we have the Phaedrus in a second, revised 
edition. 


THE management of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGy finds it neces- 
sary to repeat the statement (see Vol. VI, p. 398) that it does not guarantee 
reviews of books, no matter how important, nor does it undertake to return 
books that are not reviewed. The review department is necessarily restricted 
in space and quite unequal to the task of characterizing all current philological 
literature. It has therefore been thought better to give extended criticisms of 
a few books than meaningless notices of many. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


AMERICAN. 


Demosthenes. On the Crown. New York, Scribner & Welford, 1888. 116 
pp. 12mo,cl. 60 cts. 

Horace. Translations from Horace, with Notes, by Sir Stephen E. De 
Vere. New York, 7. Whittaker, 1888. 172 pp. 16mo,cl. 40 cts. 

Nepos (Corn.) Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, by Oscar Browning. 3d ed., 
rev. by W. Ralph Inge. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888. 16mo, cl. 60 cts. 

Plutarch’s Morals; Ethical Essays; Tr. with Notes and Index, by Arthur R. 
Shilleto. New York, Scribner & Welford, 1888. 408 pp. 12mo,cl. (Bohn’s 
Classical Lib.) $2. 

Quintilian. The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Q., with 
Notes by H. S. Frieze. New ed., rev. and improved. New York, Agpieion. 
294 pp. I2mo,cl. $1.40. 

Terence. Andria et heavton timorvmenos ; ed. with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Andrew F. West. New York, Harger, 1888. c. ed. 39 + 265 pp. 
12mo. (Harper’s Classical Ser.) cl., $1.50. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 2, ed. by A. S. Walpole. New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1888. 12-+98 pp. 16mo, cl. 40 cts. 


BRITISH. 


Bosworth (J.) A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. 8vo. 
Reevesand T. 12s. 

Caesar, De Bello Civili, an Easy Abridgment of. By H. Awdry. Fcap, 
175 pp. Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 

Caesar. The Gallic War. Books I and 2. Edited by Chas. E. Moberley. 
8vo, 123 pp. Frowde, 2s. 

Cicero, De Oratore. Book 1. With Introduction and Notes by A. S. 
Wilkins. 2ded. 8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 7s. 6d. 

Euripidis Heracleidae. Edit., with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Part 1. Introduction and Text. Post 8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 3s. 

Herodotus, Euterpe: being the Second Book of the Famous History of 
Herodotus. Englished by R. R., 1584. Edit. by Andrew Lang. (Bib- 
liothéque de Carabas.) Vol. 2. Cr. 8vo. Mutt. 10s. 

Livy. Book XXII. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by Rev. 
L. D. Dowdall. Post 8vo, 266 pp. Bell & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by M. T. Tatham, M. A. 
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